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Notice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is: issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
HE Times of Wednesday published an immense letter from 
its Paris correspondent, who, whether well informed or not, 

often acts as a speaking-trumpet for very important people, 

intended to minimise the meaning of M. de Giers’s visit to Paris. 

He says the object of that mission is to smooth relations 

between France and Italy, as they have already been smoothed 

between Italy and Russia, the former making concessions 
about the Dardanelles. There can, therefore, be no question 
of a written treaty between Russia and France, which, indeed, 
is needless, as there is already an understanding. That is all 

correct, we dare say, only it is exactly what would be said if a 

treaty were to be signed which it was intended to keep strictly 

secret till the time when it was expedient to reveal it. Such 
secrecy is specifically authorised by the French Constitution. 

The Foreign Minister of Russia may not be going to Paris to 

sign anything, but he is not going, we may rely on it, as a 

traveller in Italian goods, or to attend a performance at the 

Opera. 











The present French Government is evidently most anxious 
not to quarrel with the extreme Liberals. It is treating the 
Labour demands with a deference which shows that, while it 
cannot yield to them, it is afraid to resist them strongly. In 
the debate on the miners’ strike on Wednesday, M. de 
Freycinet said, indeed, that the Government could only em- 
ploy moral pressure on the masters; but then, he said he was 
willing to employ it, and, moreover, to create an Arbitration 
Board which, when once constituted, is certain, under French 
modes of action, to make its decisions authoritative. In this 
very miners’ strike, the State has agreed to arbitrate, and has 
pledged both parties to abide by its decision. The step from 
this to a State regulation of wages and hours is not a 
long one. The Government, moreover, is pledging itself 
up to the lips to introduce a system of guaranteed pen- 
sions for workmen, as promised by M. Constans, although 
his special scheme has been pronounced by actuaries to 
be unworkable. Obviously some large experiment in the 
way of a Poor-Law will be proposed shortly, and we shall be 
curious to see what the peasantry, whom it cannot benefit, 
will have to say to it. 





Rumours are still current of financial troubles coming on 
the Continent, but they take no definite form. It is clear, 
however, that in Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, there is acute 
apprehension, the idea being that powerful Banks are over- 
loaded with securities which have temporarily lost their 





value, and that, consequently, any accident may compel them 
to close. In Berlin, the losses occasioned by the Russian 
famine, and by the steady fall of the rouble and of Russian 
securities, must be very large; whilein Paris the new Russian 
loan cannot be sold, and great houses are embarrassed with 
Brazilian paper. It is even reported that the Government, 
fearing a crash, has induced the Rothschilds to take over 
£5,000,000 of the Russian loan, which is possible at a price, 
but improbable, as the Jews mean to have vengeance for their 
persecution. In Vienna, on Saturday, there was a regular 
scare, it being reported that the Emperor had told Polish 
Deputies that, in his judgment, the Russian famine had in- 
creased the danger of:.war. His Ministers only admit that his 
Majesty said things were “serious; ” but for three hours, good 
securities, especially Galician Railway shares, were tossed 
upon the market at any price. There is nothing to indicate 
increased danger of war, but distrust is nearly universal. 





We regret to record the severe illness of Prince George of 
Wales, who lies at Marlborough House sick of typhoid-fever. 
As yet the symptoms are favourable, but another week of 
danger has to be passed. The attack is severe, and the 
public remember with anxiety the tendency exhibited by the 
Coburg family to suffer from such attacks. The Prince 
Consort died of one. the Prince of Wales recovered from one 
after physicians had almost despaired, and the Princess Alice 
was carried off by diphtheria arising ultimately from the same 
liability. The number of the Queen’s descendants sometimes 
hides from us the fact that the Prince of Wales’s children 
count first in the succession, that both his sons are still un- 
married, and that, failing them, the Duchess of Fife must one 
day be Queen of England, and the Duke Prince Consort. 





The South Molton election has yielded a great triumph to 
the Gladstonians. Mr. Lambert is returned by 4,222 votes 
against 3,010 for Mr. Buller,—majority, 1,212. The con- 
stituency has wheeled completely round, and reversed the 
judgment of 1886, when Lord Lymington polled 4,041 against 
only 2,352 given to the Gladstonian candidate, Mr. Walker. 
It is asserted that the organisation of the Unionist Party has 
been grossly neglected during the last few years, while for a 
good year back Mr. Lambert has been organising the Glad- 
stonians with great skill and success; and no doubt Mr. 
Buller was quite a stranger to the constituency. Still, there 
is no use in attempting to explain away facts so substantial 
as these. Whether they mean electoral indifference to the 
Irish Question, or electoral caprice, or new-found electoral 
enthusiasm, they unquestionably mean that Unionism has no 
charm at present for the great majority of the South Molton 
electors. If the by-elections are trustworthy omens, we shall 
undoubtedly lose a good many seats in the rural districts of 
the South-West and East of England. 





Mr. Chamberlain delivered a remarkable speech to his West 
Birmingham constituents on Wednesday, which the Pall Mall 
Gazette treats chiefly as a “ retractation ” of the dictum that 
property should pay a “ransom ” to save it from confiscation. 
Speaking of his plan for ensuring pensions to aged labourers, 
Mr. Chamberlain said :—‘ Society as a whole owes something 
to these veterans of industry. You see, I have not altogether 
forgotten the doctrine of ‘ ransom,’ although I am very willing 
to confess that that word was not very well chosen to express 
my own meaning. But I say that the State has already 
recognised this claim in regard to its own servants. The 
soldier and the sailor are pensioned. Yes, but peace hath 
her victories no less than war, and the soldiers of industry, 
when they fall out of the ranks in the conflict and compe- 
tition in which they are continually engaged, they also have 
some claim on the consideration and gratitude of their 
country.” No doubt that is a very wise and prudent with- 
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drawal of the Socialist sting from the word “ransom,” and 
only shows, not that Mr. Chamberlain is a Tory,—he could 
hardly be a better Radical than he is,—but that he is a states- 
man, and has no objection to own that he had conveyed a 
dangerous idea which he did not desire to convey and does 
desire to condemn. 





But this was a mere parenthesis in his speech, the greater 
part of which was a most powerful demonstration that Mr. Glad- 
stone had taught the country to rely on the word of an Irish 
leader who is now by his own admirers admitted to have been 
deceiving us in saying that Ireland would accept the Bill of 
1886 as a final settlement of all her political claims; that Mr. 
Gladstone had endeavoured to pass Ireland over to the govern- 
ment of men whom he now proclaims to be altogether unworthy 
of political trust ; that he had denied that any Dublin Parlia- 
ment must rest either on the Fenians or on the priests, whereas 
recently the whole struggle in Ireland has been between the 
Fenians and the priests, the priests having secured the victory ; 
and that he still asks us to put the country into the care of a 
political physician who himself confesses, and even maintains, 
that his whole diagnosis of the disease was wrong, and whose 
remedies would, in the opinion of the Unionists, have gravely 
augmented the disease he proposed to himself to cure. 


Mr. Chamberlain related a story of an Irishman who 
was found standing before a mirror with his eyes shut, 
and when asked what he was doing, said that he wanted 
to know how he looked when he was asleep. He thought 
that that was the attitude in which some Gladstonians 
approached the consideration of the Irish Question and Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy. In other words, we suppose, they shut 
their eyes to the facts, and yet imagine that they are studying 
that to which they turn their fast-shut eyes. The result of 
returning Mr. Gladstone to power, would be that Ireland would 
be thrown back to the condition of 1885; that foreign policy 
would be placed in the hands of those who are always eager 
to find the enemies of this country in the right, and its friends 
in the wrong; and that every practicable reform would be 
postponed for some five or six years at least. The whole 
speech was masterly. 


Lord Hartington made a striking speech at Crieff on 
Thursday, which was directed partly to the same end as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, but still more to warn the Gladstonians and 
Sir William Harcourt that the uniform victory of Liberalism 
over Conservatism of which they boast is only assured 
where Liberalism is moderate, and keeps within the limits 
which do not excite reaction and stimulate resentment. 
Doubtless the victory of Puritanism over the cause of the 
Cavaliers was a victory of a sort of Liberalism, but it 
was a victory of a tyrannical sort of Liberalism, and there- 
fore provoked a great reaction, a reaction fatal to the bitter 
dogmatism by the aid of which the Puritan victory was 
gained. Lord Hartington did not take that illustration, but 
dwelt rather on the many failures of so-called democracy in 
France,—failures which have arisen from overstraining the 
Radical spirit till it has become an intolerant spirit alien 
to the wider Liberalism. It was a thoughtful and impres- 
sive speech, and Lord Hartington might have illustrated it by 
the absolute inability of the Nonconformists, who were at one 
time, and indeed to some extent still are, typical popular 
Liberals, though typical popular Liberals rather of the middle 
class than of the masses, to admit that a system of State 
education could ever be tolerated. They considered it a gross 
departure from the principles of true freedom. Yet from that 
view of theirs they have already had to recede. Still more 
the Red democracy of the Continent is not only not assured 
of ultimate victory, but is assured of ultimate defeat. It is 
inconsistent with the principles of human nature. 


Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, who spoke at Drogheda last 
Saturday, are very anxious for a policy of conciliation towards 
the Parnellites, but they are not themselves very happy in 
their effort to set the example of conciliation. For instance, 
Mr. O’Brien said that the issue was now “ between Home-rule 
and Bedlam,”—‘ Bedlam” being the new nickname for the 
Parnellites, the party of Mr. John Redmond. Again, Mr. 
O’Brien said, truly enough, that every test that could be 
applied showed that Parnellism had no popular support. 
Apply the test of the Cork election, the test of the Irish news- 





papers, the test of pounds, shillings, and pence,—in short, any 
test “except the test of rowdyism,”—and the result would be 
the same. No doubt; but it is odd to exhort to conciliation 
and an amnesty to opponents, in the same breath in which 
you describe your opponents as madmen and rowdies. If 
that is conciliatory, what is it which Mr. O’Brien considers to 
be vindictive P 


‘The real practical pinch for the Anti-Parnellites is not 
any difficulty in securing Irish support for their deter- 
mination not hastily to offend Mr. Gladstone, but lies else- 
where: first, in getting a leader powerful enough to replace 
Mr. Parnell,—which seems at present a mere dream,—and 
next, in keeping the Gladstonians up to their determina- 
tion to put Home-rule in the front of the battle, and not 
to allow any other Radical measure to undermine its posi- 
tion and secure a preference. Mr. Maguire, M.P., puts the 
case vigorously enough in a letter to Thursday’s Times. Sir 
William Harcourt, he says, has hinted that if the Lords reject 
Irish Home-rule, other Radical measures would be taken up 
before an appeal to the country were made,—other measures 
which would take up much time, and raise a number of dis- 
tracting issues, like “One man, one vote,” which would 
inevitably raise the whole question of the redistribution of 
seats. Under these circumstances, he says, “ the independent 
Irish Nationalists have a right to demand one of two things,— 
(1), that the Liberal leaders should make known, not indeed 
the details, but the general lines and leading provisions of 
their Bill; (2), that if they will not do this, they should assure 
the people of Ireland that they intend to make the Billa vital 
measure to their Government, and that they intend to see it 
through, even if other dissolutions should be necessary. If 
neither of these demands be complied with, the Irish people 
have no right to expect that, as they are now told from every 
platform, the return of the Liberals to power means the 
speedy grant of Home-rule.” That is quite reasonable from 
the Irish Home-ruler’s point of view, but it shows the diffi- 
culty of the position. If Mr. Gladstone concedes this 
dominant position to his Irish measure, he relegates the 
Newcastle programme to the Greek Kalends. If he refuses 
it, he loses all hold on the independent Nationalism of Ireland, 
and places even the priestly party in a most ambiguous 
position. 





Mr. Arthur Arnold (formerly M.P. for Salford, and now a 
Gladstonian candidate who hopes to be re-elected at the 
General Election) writes to Wednesday’s Times to protest 
indignantly against making the “ details ” of Mr. Gladstone’s 
revised plan the subject of pledges on which candidates should 
be open to heckling on the platforms of election meetings. 
He is careful, moreover, not to indicate what he means by 
details, and his letter seems to imply that Mr. Gladstone has 
already given a satisfactory account of the principles of his 
revised measure. The manner in which Mr. A. Arnold interprets 
these “ principles ” is, that they involve “ one Parliament for the 
United Kingdom, and a subordinate Parliament for Ireland.” 
But Mr. Arnold must know very well—for it is not so very many 
months since he wrote to the Times to point out—that the sense 
in which the Irish Parliament is to be subordinate, is not atall 
a detail, and involves the whole question whether the policy 
of “delegation” is really to clear the United Parliament of 
the most bitter of all Irish controversies or not. Nor can he 
fail to recognise that of any five Gladstonians, hardly two will 
agree on the general sense to be given to the word “subordinate.” 
He himself has maintained that the United Parliament should 
be absolutely responsible for the due administration of justice 
in Ireland, and for holding the balance evenly between the 
majority and the minority of the Irish people. And he knows 
very well that if that is to be so, the policy of “delegation” 
will not clear the United Parliament of any one of the grave 
controversies concerning which there is now so much fierce 
wrangling and so much expenditure of time. Yet now he 
seems to regard this as a mere matter of detail, and to depre- 
cate the demand of any pledges on the subject. In that 
case, he must clearly be of opinion that the Lords would 
be bound to refer back the matter to the country by insisting 
on another dissolution, if they thought the complete respons!- 
bility of the United Parliament for all the subordinate Parlia- 
ment’s acts, had not been adequately ensured. 





We have called attention elsewhere to the series of letters 
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jn the Times in which Mr. Arnold-Forster, who helped greatly 
by his letters to improve the efficiency of the Navy, is assailing 
the constitution of the Army. To our minds, the key-note of 
his attack is to be found in the paragraphs on the inferiority of 
the new recruits. The terms offered are so low, that only lads, 
often as young as sixteen, can be obtained; and though these 
gvow into men, they are when men drafted to India, or for 
special work like that of the “ Mounted Infantry.” The con- 
sequence is, that the privates left with the colours at home are 
mere boys, who would fight readily enough, no doubt, but who 
are unequal to the fatigue of a campaign ; indeed, can hardly 
stand up against a severe review-day. The question is most 
serious, as the only remedy is a decent rate of wages, and 
the Government is afraid to propose this lest it should 
be accused of extravagance. We wish very much that 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, in one of his letters, would say clearly 
whether he thinks the necessary £3,500,000 could be saved 
out of existing establishments. A Hohenzollern would save 
it by a radical reform in the regimental system, making the 
officers suffice for double the number of men, and cutting off 
every Officer not actually doing daty ; but is a British Govern- 
ment strong enough for that? Reformers are baffled at every 
turn by perfectly just claims to a “vested interest ” in pro- 
motion or pension. 


It is said, though we hear so little of it, that a powerful 
party in Prussia is still attached to Prince Bismarck, and that 
should anything go wrong, they would struggle for his return 
to office. There is a lingering distrust among the educated 
of the Emperor’s tendency to hurry, and of his obvious 
belief that he can solve the social problem by conces- 
sions to working men. This feeling gives some importance 
to the reception of the Prince in Berlin on the 14th 
inst., when the crowds could hardly be restrained, indeed 
eould not be restrained, from breaking through massive 
barriers to welcome him. He had to warn the students not 
to get crushed between the train and the platform. At the 
Lehrter Station the police had peremptory orders to keep the 
crowd back ; but they were roughly handled, and the platform 
was “rushed.” We do not much believe in Restorations, and 
when King and populace think alike, see no power to resist 
them; but the adherence of the middle class to Prince 
Bismarck is significant, and might on occasion prove most 
important. 


The Socialists are still gaining ground in Berlin. The 
great rise in the price of provisions caused by the Pro- 
tectionist policy, and by the demand for food in Western 
Russia, has exasperated the discontent in the poorer 
classes, who already live in cellars, and have nothing 
but bare bread. Accordingly, in fifteen contests for seats 
in the Municipal Council filled on Wednesday, six have 
fallen to the Socialists, who will also, it is believed, carry two 
more on the second ballots. The remaining seven have fallen, 
or will, it is- believed, fall to Liberals, every Conservative being 
defeated. The Socialists are now striving hard throughout 
Prussia for municipal victories, as they think with the towns 
in their hands they can try experiments; but the policy seems 
a little sterile. They always have to ask the consent of 
Government to important steps, and the Government, if pro- 

erty is seriously threatened, will not hesitate to suspend 
municipal liberties. It should be noted, however, in con- 
sidering the violence of the party, that the distress must be 
very grave indeed, a considerable section of the citizens, pro- 
bably a fifth, being wholly unable to pay either rent or taxes, 
‘while there is no automatic Poor-Law. 


The news from Brazil is still not quite clear, the reports of 
secession from Para, Bahia, and San Paolo being neither con- 
firmed nor denied. On Wednesday, however, a telegram was 
received from Monte Video which reads as if it were true, and 
clears up the intelligence from Rio Grande do Sul. According to 
this account, on the proclamation of the new Revolution, the 
Republicans and Monarchists of the province united their 
strength, and, being joined by the Army and part of the Fleet, 
proclaimed a Provisional Junta, headed by Senhor Assis Brazil. 
This Junta will await the action of other provinces, and if 
they rise against the Dictator, will join them, forming, say 
other accounts, a Republic, with large local liberties; but if 
they do not, will secede, probably joining Uruguay, which 
would thus become a powerful State seated on both banks of 
the River Plate. There is no resistance within the province, and 





the Volunteer Army is so strong that it talks of marching on 
Rio, rather a serious undertaking, as the capital is 1,200 miles 
away, and the road without supplies. The Dictator of 
Brazil is trying to raise a loan, and to employ the Fleet 
against his enemies; but he is not popular even in Rio, 
and, comparing all accounts, we should say that the days 
of Brazil, as this generation has known it, are numbered. 
The off-chance is that the Monarchists, supported probably 
by the black population, which owes so much to Dom Pedro, 
may, by appealing to the lingering desire for unity, restore 
the Imperial throne. It must not be forgotten that the 
Portuguese in Brazil have been exceptionally cruel slave- 
owners, and have always before them the dread of an uprising 
of the Blacks. 


Mr. Edison has just announced at Pittsburg that his plan 
for superseding steam by electricity on railways is now pexfect, 
and that he hopes to try it when the Chicago Exhibition is open 
on a great scale. He thinks Mr. H. Villard, of the North Pacific 
system, will run trains from Milwaukee to Chicago, and if they 
succeed, gradually extend the plan to the whole of the 
Northern Pacific lines. In Mr. Edison’s plan, which he 
partly conceals till he has obtained patents in Europe, “the 
current will pass from the stationary engine to a central rail 
between the tracks, and thence through the mechanism 
attached to the bottom of the cars or motor.” He sees no 
reason why two hundred miles an hour should not be reached, 
and is sure of one hundred,—that is, of driving a train from 
London to Edinburgh in four hours. Mr. Edison is one of the 
few men of real genius who talk in small-capitals; but still, 
he is a genius, and is revolutionising the lighting of cities. It 
is therefore worth while to record his projects. 


Mr. Goschen’s Rectorial speech to the University of Edin- 
burgh on Thursday, was far the most brilliant of the many 
Rectorial addresses which the present writer can remember. 
Indeed, it was so full of matter, and of eloquent insight 
into the use of the imagination in study,—historical study, 
economical study, scientific study, and the study of prac- 
tical life-—that it requires a long period of study itself 
to bring out even partially its singular and exceptional 
strength. We shall not attempt to appreciate it, at least 
in the present week. But there was one point which 
he did not sufficiently touch. He showed most powerfully 
what the use of a strong imagination might do to render 
these studies useful, but he did not dwell on what it might 
do, and sometimes, even when it is a rich and vivid imagina- 
tion, has done, to mislead as well as to lead aright. He went 
nearest to this point, in dwelling on the various Utopias, 
almost all of which have been imaginative attempts to select 
and isolate elements of human nature which cannot be 
separated from other elements which the creator of the 
Utopia has ignored. But even in dealing with history, surely 
Macaulay’s Whig imagination has misinterpreted much of 
what he has vivified into a distorted though lively picture; 
while Carlyle’s very powerful imagination has painted a 
Rembrandt-like picture of scenes half-unreal, because all the 
lesser lights and fainter shadows were wanting in his field of 
vision. 

Mr. McKinley has made a speech in Boston which shows 
him as the very poet of Protection. He declares, it appears, 
that his tariff has created trade, and trade with all its profits 
on one side. “There is not a line in that Bill that is not 
American, not a page that is not patriotic, and not a paragraph 
that is not dedicated to the American home. We have never 
had as much foreign trade in any year as during the last twelve 
months, and Europe paid us at the end of that time ninety-nine 
millions of dollars in gold, representing the excess they bought 
of us over what we bought of them. We never had anything 
but raw material under the revenue tariff, and that was never 
developed until it was touched by the magic hand of Protec- 
tion. The policy of Protection?must be maintained, because 
it represents the highest civilisation and the noblest destiny.” 
It is not of much use reasoning with men in a mood like that; 
they must learn by experience. Mr. McKinley and his hearers 
evidently believe that gold will benefit them more than the 
things they wait to buy with gold. They might as well think 
themselves better dressed in notes than in the clothes for 
which notes pay. 





New Consols (2?) were on Friday 95}. 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SOUTH MOLTON ELECTION. 


é ee Gladstonians have every reason to congratulate 

themselves on their triumph in North Devonshire. 
The South Molton election has resulted in a complete 
somersault of the constituency, which now gives a majority 
of 1,212 for the Gladstonian candidate, Mr. Lambert, where 
in 1886 it gave a majority of 1,689 for Lord Lymington. 
It is true that the Gladstonians cannot yet say, “ As in 1885, 
only more so,” for in 1885 the then united Liberal Party 
achieved a majority of 2,001 over the Conservatives ; but 
the majority is quite great enough to satisfy them that 
there is no longer any deep-rooted distrust in the South 
Molton constituency, if there ever was any, of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy. The poll, too, though not as heavy as in 
1885, was much heavier than in 1886. The total poll in 
1885 was 7,849; in 1886, 6,393; in 1891, 7,232,—so 
that, as the Gladstonian papers justly say, the result 
appears to be much more due to the return of dubious 
followers of Mr. Gladstone to the ranks, than to the 
falling away of convinced Unionists. But whether 
this flowing back of the tide is due to general or to local 
causes, or to both combined, it is impossible to say with 
any certainty. It is probable that if Lord Lymington had 
fought the election in person, he might have carried it, 
though probably by a greatly reduced majority, for the 
loyalty to the family of Lord Portsmouth is very hearty in 
North Devonshire. It is probable, again, that if a careful 
eye had been kept on the register in the interests of the 
Unionists, the Gladstonian majority would have been very 
much reduced ; but so far as we can judge, the two causes 
which together decided the election were the returning 
admiration for Mr. Gladstone personally as the author of the 
Reform Bill of 1885 rather than for his Irish policy, and the 
impression produced by Mr. Lambert’s long and careful 
canvas of the constituency, of the personal merits of the 
particular candidate. It is hardly possible that a con- 
stituency which vibrates between a majority of 1,600 against 
Trish Home-rule in 1886, and 1,200 for it in 1891, can have 
any very earnest conviction on the subject at all. They 
may and probably do think that the issue as regards Irish 
policy is very much less important than the Liberal 
Unionists hold it to be, and consider Lord Lymington’s 
elevation to the Peerage a capital opportunity for re- 
asserting their loyalty to Mr. Gladstone, and declaring 
their liking for Mr. Lambert, without inflicting any 
humiliation on the most popular family in the division. 
We believe that in this, as in other county elections where 
the Unionist cause has been worsted, the main issue as 
regards policy has had exceedingly little to do with the 
result. The ex-Minister and the local candidate have found 
favour in the eyes of the electors, not because the latter care 
at all seriously for Irish Home-rule, but because they have 
persuaded themselves that the matter is more or less 
insignificant, and is not of sufficient weight to alienate them 
either from the Minister who secured them their franchise, 
or from the local candidate who has won their regard. We 
do not see that it matters a farthing whether it was the boot- 
makers of Crediton or the agricultural labourers of Exmoor 
who turned the scales against the Unionists. It may have 
been either or both. What concerns us is, that the constitu- 
tional objections to Home-rule in Ireland have not really 
been grasped ; that this appears to the electors a matter of 
comparatively small interest; and that the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of the venerable leader of Opposition have 
resumed their sway over the rural electors wherever a very 
popular local candidate has not been found to make a 
stand for the Union. And it must be added, that no 
doubt the permanent leaning of the English democracy to 
give the Opposition an innings, whenever they are not 
positively revolted by the proposals of the Opposition 
leaders, must count for a good deal in the apparent 
reaction. The political apathy to which most Englishmen 
are liable, tends clearly in the direction of “ turn and turn 
about,” as a rough and obvious, if a coarse and hand-to- 
mouth sort of justice. 

Clearly we must acquiesce frankly in the defects of 
democracy, as we have availed ourselves fully of its 
merits. The greatest of these defects is its inability to 
judge a sea! for itself, apart from confidence in the 
adviser whom it fixes upon as being, on the whole, the most 





capable of inspiring confidence, and of imparting his con- 
victions to the people. And the next of its great defects 
is its much greater capacity for getting dissatisfied with the 
existing Government, than for finding any other with which 
it would be content. Democracies have very imperfect 
means, and know that they have very imperfect means, of 
judging political measures, and the consequence is, that 
they get discontented with their immediate adviser much 
sooner than they become conscious of any clear reason why 
they are discontented with him. In both his Governments 
—that of 1868 to 1874, and that of 1880 to 1885,—Mr. 
Gladstone became conscious that he was tottering long 
before he fell. In his third Administration, he remained 
in power only half-a-year. Now it is Lord Salisbury’s turn 
to feel that he is tottering, and he must not only feel it, 
but feel that there is very much less obvious reason for 
his tottering than there ever has been for the tottering of 
any other Government since 1868. He has succeeded in his 
Foreign policy ; he has done a great deal more than the most 
sanguine Unionist hoped in Ireland; he has passed certain 
very useful and popular measures in England ; there is not 
a single department of government in which he has brought 
down upon himself the censure of calm and moderate men. 
If he should be defeated at the General Election, no one could 
say that he was defeated because he had misled the people, 
and committed them to a policy which had turned out as 
unfortunately as Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy turned out 
in both his first two Administrations, and as his Egyptian 
policy turned out in his second Administration. The 
pendulum has swung back, if it has swung back, without 
any visible reason,—because the people are still dissatisfied, 
and think they may as well try another change. We say 
“if the pendulum has swung back,” because we are by no 
means sure that the General Election will follow the lines 
of the by-elections, though it is far from improbable that 
it may. At all events, it will not so swing back in the great 
towns and cities. There Lord Salisbury is sure of finding 
a hearty support; and Mr. Gladstone, if he returns to 
power with a Scotch majority decisively in his favour, 
with an embarrassing Irish Catholic majority, led by 
the Bishops in Ireland, and with no majority, but 
at best a strong minority in England, will have his 
satisfaction subdued by seeing London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham, with the Home Counties 
and all the great suburban constituencies, ranged decisively 
against him,—a formidable popular warning of the am- 
biguousness and instability of his victory. Wherever 
wealth and intelligence are greatest, there Mr. Gladstone 
will find that his policy is condemned. Indeed, were not 
Ireland gravely over-represented in Parliament, it is pretty 
certain that he would have no victory at all. 

With such political conditions as these, the Unionists 
of course cannot be satisfied, since they must look upon it 
as a great calamity to have Ireland thrown back once more 
into the old chaos of 1885-86, and her people agitated once 
more by the prospect of violent and sweeping changes. But 
though Unionists cannot be contented with the probability 
of so serious an unsettlement, they may well feel satisfied that 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy can never be carried, though a great 
deal may be done to nullify for a time the good effects of Mr. 
Balfour’s administration. With London and Lancashire 
and the most important of the Midland constituencies de- 
cisively on our side, there is no reason for discouragement; 
indeed, there is every reason for confidence as to the ulti- 
mate result. We may have a fall, and the pain of seeing 
a great deal of our best work undone; but even if we have 
a fall, we shall not be utterly cast down, and the reaction 
will come sooner next time than it has come this. No 
Home-rule Bill can pass without the disclosure of plans 
which will provoke the utmost dissatisfaction even among 
Gladstonians themselves, and that disclosure will neces- 
sitate a second dissolution, and a second dissolution under 
circumstances much more favourable to the Unionist 
Party than the dissolution of next year. All we have to 
do is to bide our time, to make our full influence felt in 
the country, and not to allow victories of caprice like that 
at South Molton, to dishearten us for a great demonstra- 
tion of Unionist conviction next year. Whether that 
demonstration shall be immediately successful or not, it 
will command ultimate success as surely as the popular 
demonstration for Reform in 1865 secured the ultimate 
success of that Reform, even though in the interval a 
Conservative Government had come into office and become 
the nominal patron of that Reform. 
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THE VIENNESE SCARE. 


E published last week an article on “The Influence 
W of Authority in Pecuniary Affairs,” the object of 
which was to point out that vast numbers of well-to-do 
persons make and sell their investments under the influence 
of authority alone. They know, and profess to know, 
absolutely nothing about securities, and will believe any- 
thing if only they are sure of their informants’ honesty. 
The words were hardly in our readers’ hands, when they 
received an object-lesson from Vienna which seems to 
have been arranged to teach Europe the same truth. 
Some Polish Deputies from Galicia requested an audience 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph, part of whose policy it is 
to receive all important men with representations to make, 
in order to request him to favour the transfer of the con- 
trol of Galician railways from the Empire to the Province. 
The Emperor was kind, as usual, and not disinclined to 
the transfer in itself, but told the petitioners that the 
concession was impossible. The control of the railways 
bordering upon Russia was essential to the Army, as the 
situation was most serious. He added, as the Deputies 
believe, or say they believe, that the famine in Russia 
rather increased than diminished the chances of speedy 
war. The words are denied by the officials responsible to 
the Parliaments, and may have been uttered by a Deputy 
who mistook some gesture of the Emperor for assent ; but 
they are not in themselves improbable, as the purely 
scientific soldiers, both in Germany and Austria, think 
that Russia is weakened by the famine, and that now 
is the time to insist on her withdrawing the mighty 
army collected on her Western frontier. However that 
might be, the Deputies telegraphed the words to Galicia ; 
they were telegraphed back, with or without the Deputies’ 
consent, to the Viennese Bourse; they appeared in an 
evening paper; and then Vienna went mad. Speculators 
with blocks of stock on hand, rich persons who had just 
invested to wait for profit, well-to-do persons with part of 
their incomes in doubtful stocks, and shareholders in the 
Northern Railways, rushed to their brokers to sell; the 
general market caught the alarm; the strange electric 
influence bred by panic, and panic only, caught hold of 
the crowd, as it does during a great fire; and great pro- 
perties were almost literally pitched into the gutter. Men 
would buy only at preposterous prices, all offers were taken, 
and it is gravely calculated that in one hour holders of 
fairly solid property had lost a million sterling, not on 
paper through low quotations, but in actual realisa- 
tion of their capitals, a profit which fell to a few 
bold buyers, who next day were suddenly rich. The 
sellers were, of course, simply moved by authority. 
They thought the Emperor must know all there was 
to be known, they had every confidence in his sagacity, 
and they were sure he was not jobbing on the Bourse; 
and they therefore, without giving a thought to any 
other consideration, rushed to sell. They could hardly 
have done worse for themselves had the Russians been in 
Galicia. The scare was a grand one; but we are con- 
vinced, as we said last week, that little scares, individual 
scares of precisely the same kind, occur every day, and 
that the victims of the idola persone may on the Stock 
Exchange be counted by the thousand. 

There is another lesson, however, to be gathered from 
the panic besides its needless demonstration of the folly 
of mankind, and that is the revelation of the latent 
uneasiness in Vienna. It is no news, of course, that 
the Viennese believe in the great war, and are just 
how inclined to expect its coming in the spring. They 
always have believed that it would come, and generally 
have believed that it was nearly due, and just now they 
are even exceptionally pessimist. They understand Royal 
etiquettes, and they make much of the Czar’s “dis- 
courteous” rush through Germany from Denmark without 
stopping to speak to the German Emperor, a rush pro- 
bably due only to information from the police. They com- 
prehend, too, through the Poles, how enormous the force 
tow massed in Western Russia really is, and how certain it 
is that, if the rush begins, the Austrians will suffer first, 
and be found the least prepared. They know, or think they 
‘now, how angry the Russians are with them, and how 

Ussian Generals boast that it is only the civilians, and 
especially M. de Giers, who stop them from stabling 
their cavalry in Vienna. Above all, they know that the 


erman and Austrian Staffs are both very weary of the long 
ay, 





excuses for declaring it are superfluous, and that the right 
moment to seize is the moment when the enemy is weakest. 
And they do not believe, as we do, that Sovereigns have 
consciences, or will be guided by anything save the in- 
terests of their States, and are therefore prepared to see 
the war commence at any moment, on any pretext or on 
none. All that is natural as a ground for apprehensive- 
ness, or, at all events, it was well understood ; but here is 
revealed a new and rather surprising reason for timidity. 
It looks as if the Viennese, when driven back on their 
instincts, and too much alarmed for their money to be 
patriotic, expect defeat. Successful war is not a cause 
of ruin to one’s property, but unsuccessful. Shareholders 
are not ruined by their railways being used for the con- 
veyance of troops and baggage, but by bridges being 
blown up and plant destroyed bya victorious enemy. The 
stampede on the Vienna Bourse was the stampede of men 
who think the enemy will get within the defences, and that 
they shall have either to ransom themselves, or to ruin them- 
selves as completely by fighting a war of desperation. 
That is not a reassuring result of the accidental peep 
into the Viennese mind, which is a keen mind, and 
a great deal better informed about the situation of 
things in Austria than Londoners can profess to be. 
The opinion abroad is that the Austrian Empire, in spite 
of its history of defeat under the present Sovereign, 
is decidedly strong; that his recovered authority will make 
up for the want of homogeneity in his armies; and that 
German pressure has remedied many or all of the defi- 
ciencies, especially in the supply departments, revealed in 
former wars. The Austrians are expected to stop, if not 
beat, the Russians on the frontier, and then, with German 
assistance, to reap most of the advantages of the war. That 
hopeful view would not, however, appear to be shared by 
the Viennese; and as they are keen-witted and know their 
own people, and know, too, the great officers upon whose 
capacity everything will depend, that is not a favourable 
symptom by any means. The shouts of a great capital 
at the beginning of a war often presage disaster, and we 
all remember what came of the Parisian cries of “A 
Berlin; ” but still, if England were going to war, we had 
rather London did not hail the departure of her troops 
with a rattling fall in all securities. That would signify 
despondency at all events, and Austrians are not English- 
men, with whom a kind of despondent gloom signifies so 
often a deadly kind of resolved fighting. 

It is difficult to read of the Viennese scare without once 
more reflecting how utterly powerless men always are in 
great crises to control their own destinies. There is no 
Sovereign on the Continent who wants war. There is no 
middle class on the Continent which is not tremblingly 
afraid of war, as fatal to its prosperity. There is no lower 
class on the Continent which does not feel that the moment 
war begins, its children will be regarded as mere food for 
cannon, will perish in scores of thousands, and will reap 
none of the personal advantages of war. Yet, though 
Continental mankind may be said to be unanimous 
in its desire for peace, it is powerless to prevent 
war, powerless even to refuse heavy new expendi- 
ture on military preparations. Before Christmas, the 
Austrian Military Budget will have been increased by 
£350,000 a year, exclusive of non-recurrent charges, 
and the German Military Budget by £850,000 a year, 
also exclusive; while the latter Power will, in addi- 
tion, have contracted a loan of £7,500,000, all to be 
expended on artillery and military communications. There 
is no money to spare, there are no men to spare, there is 
the greatest dread of ultimate results. There are Princes 
supposed to be all-powerful, and inclined for peace; there 
are representative bodies with absolute rights of veto, and 
devoted to peace; there are populations meeting, resolving, 
and combining every day, and all crying for peace; and 
war, in the belief of them all, creeps on them nearer and 
nearer. They seemin presence of a Destiny in whose pre- 
sence self-government is but a foolish dream, as feeble as 
the dream of a medicine which, if taken in sufficient 
quantities, shall avert death. The result may prove that 
we are wrong, and that the nations have better self- 
controlling powers than we give them credit for; but at pre- 
sent it looks as if there were a want of capacity somewhere 
among the populations of Europe, and as if they had not 





both inclined to think that when there must be war, | within their reach. The soldiers can no more make war 


the intelligence to secure, even when they are agreed, a 
priceless advantage which nevertheless must lie easily 
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of themselves than their rifles can; and if they could, it 
is not the men—who, when wounded, are after the battle | 
“attended” in groups by surgeons who have not three 
minutes for each “ case”—who are so amazingly anxious 
for bullet-fractures of their bones. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND LORD HARTINGTON 
ON THE GLADSTONIAN DILEMMA. 


_ Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington have 
concentrated public attention this week on the 
dilemma in which the Gladstonians are placed by their 
absolute dependence on the Irish Party, on the one hand, 
and the conspicuous dwindling of British constituencies’ 
interest in Irish Home-rule, on the other. Either Mr. 
Gladstone must disgust the Irish by postponing the great 
Irish measure, or he must disgust his most enthusiastic 
Scotch, Welsh, and English followers by postponing 
indefinitely the Newcastle programme. Mr. Chamberlain 
hit exactly the right nail on the head when he com- 
pared the necessity under which the Gladstonians find 
themselves to pass the Home-rule Bill for Ireland, 
to the brimstone-and-treacle which Mrs. Squeers used 
to administer to the boys at Dotheboys’ Hall, nomi- 
nally for the purpose of purifying the blood, really 
for the purpose of taking away their appetite for 
wholesome food. We do not, of course, mean to dis- 
pute for a moment that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John 
Morley, and perhaps even one or two others of the ex- 
Ministers, really regard the Irish Home-rule Bill as the 
one important remedy for purifying the poisoned blood of 
our political life, and that if they could, they would put it 
not only foremost on their list of measures, but take the 
greatest possible pains, and make the greatest possible sacri- 
fice, in order to pass it. But we do entirely believe that 
this is by no means the usual state of mind in the party 
which follows Mr. Gladstone, and that a very great number 
of the local leaders, as well as of the rank and file of the 
the party, regard this condition sine qui non of the next 
Gladstonian Administration with unmixed aversion, not 
only for its own sake, but because they foresee, as Mr. 
Chamberlain says, that they can never carry it without 
using up all the political energy of which the next Adminis- 
tration can dispose, and rendering the passing of any other 
great reform afterwards well-nigh hopeless. It will not 
only take off the edge of the Gladstonian appetite for 
reform, but extinguish that appetite altogether. Before the 
measure can be forced through the House of Lords, the 
very Administration which endeavours to force it through 
will be divided by the most bitter conflicts, and will 
be bringing against each other the most angry recrimi- 
nations. The Irish Members will be accusing their 
Gladstonian allies of the most unjustifiable delays, and of 
the most unprincipled compromises ; the English Radicals 
will be alienated by the indefinite postponement of the 
Newcastle programme; Mr. Tuckwell will be complaining 
that the bread-and-butter of his famous sandwich was not 
more liberally supplied, and that the bit of meat to be got 
down was not smaller and less revolting; and the Dis- 
establishers will be quite wild with impatience and the 
sense of defeat and betrayal. Lord Hartington, too, brings 
this out very effectively in his speech at Crieff, and con- 
trasts most powerfully Mr. Gladstone’s strong and simple 
mode of putting the Irish issue, and the Irish issue alone, 
before the constituencies in 1886, with the manifest desire 
to disguise the bolus in British jam at the recent New- 
castle Conference. 

The dilemma seems to us so urgent, that we cannot help 
speculating on the question whether the Gladstonians, if 
they win the General Election, will not make a combined 
effort to appease Radical discontent by getting one or two 

Radical measures passed before the Home-rule measure 
for Ireland is introduced. Several indications of such a 
policy have shown themselves. Sir George Trevelyan has 
certainly indicated his strong wish that a suffrage mea- 
sure abolishing all the faggot-votes and the freehold votes, 
and based on the formula, “One man, one vote,” should 
be one of the very first measures of the next Glad- 
stonian Administration ; and though we understand Mr. 
John Morley to deprecate even the faintest appear- 
ance of delay or half-heartedness on the subject of 
Trish Home-rule, Mr. Gladstone in his declarations cer- 
tainly left room for accepting such a policy, though he 


as facilitating the more rapid progress of the Irish mea. 
sure, and not at all as excusing or palliating its post- 
ponement, that such a course might, under the pressure of 
circumstances, be approved. From all we can hear, it would 
be a policy very grateful to the English Radicals, and if 
only Mr. Gladstone could persuade himself that it would 
help instead of hindering his Irish measure, we think 
it might be adopted. At the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted that such a course would place the Irish Home. 
rulers in a very awkward position. It would immediately 
be seized upon by the few genuine Parnellites as justifying 
all they had said of the dangers of an alliance with Mr. 
Gladstone; and we may see by Mr. Maguire’s letter in 
Thursday’s Times, with what jealousy even men not com. 
mitted to the Parnellite cause would view a policy which 
pushed forward some secondary English reform into the 
very front rank of the measures of Mr. Gladstone’s fourth 
Administration. Yet no other Radical measure could 
easily be chosen without even much more danger of 
exciting those jealousies. To touch Disestablishment, 
for instance, either in Wales or Scotland, would be tanta- 
mount to betraying the Irish cause altogether. Every 
one knows what a stir Disestablishment would make 
if it is once entered on, while nobody could pretend 
even for a moment that Disestablishment in Wales or 
Scotland, once carried, would tend to facilitate the passing 
of Home-rule for Ireland. That might be contended 
honestly enough as regards the “One man, one vote” 
policy, so long as the Gladstonians could successfully re- 
sist the claim for a new Redistribution measure as its 
natural complement. But how could they resist it? 
As Mr. Maguire evidently sees, it would be hardly 
possible to complain of a few thousand electors having 
more than their just influence, if they were not dis- 
posed to complain that quite a considerable number of 
small constituencies had exerted thrice or fourfold their 
just influence in the selection of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. What is unfair for individuals is unfair 
for constituencies; and if the consequence of that unfairness 
in the case of constituencies is indefinitely greater than 
the consequence of that unfairness in the case of individuals, 
even the Gladstonians themselves could not for very shame 
resist the demand that, while they were about the mending 
of a small injustice, they ought not to attempt to ignore a 
much huger injustice of precisely the same kind. Hence, 
we do not think that the Gladstonians will find it at all 
easy to get a strong Radical measure passed in advance of 
the Home-rule Bill. For if it does not bear on the facility 
with which the Home-rule Bill is to be passed, the cry of 
treachery will be raised at once; and if it does bear on it, 
it will open the way to a very much greater reform which 
would finally defeat, and not by any means assist, Mr. 
Gladstone’s plans for Ireland. Nor could Mr. Gladstone 
plead that Ireland was guaranteed her present representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament by treaty, for it is he who 
is asking us to give up what we received as the political 
purchase-money of that treaty, and there is something 
quite too absurd about keeping us to the letter of a 
treaty so far as concerns what Ireland received, when we 
are asked to give up the treaty so far as concerns what 
Treland gave. 

We do not see, then, any way by which Mr. Gladstoue 
can escape making the Home-rule measure his pitce de 
résistance, if ever and whenever he may come into power, 
unless he is willing to give the Irish Party a fair pre- 
tence for raising the cry of treachery at once, and re- 
uniting to denounce their English ally. And we do not 
think that he will risk that,—since it would not only be the 
catastrophe of the cause which he has sacrificed so much to 
advance, but an impressive warning to all future English 
statesmen not to meddle with so impossible an undertaking 
as the rehabilitation of Irish Nationalism under the protect- 
ing care of British statesmanship. If he fails, he fails ; but 
he will at least have redeemed his pledges. If, on the othet 
hand, he should succeed, his success, as Lord Hartingtol 
pointed out last week, means an immediate dissolution 0 
Parliament, and the summons of another Parliament 
to set in motion the brand-new Constitution which he woul! 
have inaugurated ; in other words, an appeal to the country 
to endorse all that had been done, and to apply the new 
principles to the new situation. In either case alike, the 
Newcastle programme goes to the wall. Before the Home- 
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destroying his majority. While the Home-rule Bill is | or less know about men, do recognise mental power, if it be 


passing, there will be no time for it. A/ter the Home-rule 
Bill has passed, there must be a completely new point of 
departure, and that will hardly be a new point of departure 
for Mr. Gladstone. Not only will the appetite for great 
yevolutions have died a natural death in the surfeit Mr. 
Gladstone will have provided, but the guidance of the 
yevolution will have passed into other hands, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s great name will no longer be the guarantee 
even for the attempt to work out the Radicalism of the 
future. The brimstone-and-treacle will have destroyed 
the appetite for revolution, and even if it had not done so, 
it would have passed on the guidance of the revolutionary 
party to younger hands. 





THE WEAK PLACE IN LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTIONS. 


EFORE our next issue appears, the triennial elections 
to the London School Board will have been com- 
pleted, and we doubt if there is a man in London who is 
honestly hopeful as to the result. The indifference of the 
ratepayers is too great, the list of eminent candidates is 
too small, and the “ cries” on which the election will turn, 
“Progress ” and “ Economy,” are too vague and too mis- 
leading. It will be a great misfortune if “the progres- 
sives” obtain a heavy majority, for they will indulge 
their passion for quick results, which involves a passion 
for expenditure, until they will produce a reaction sufficient 
to frustrate their own end, which, in spite of their tendency 
to fads and experiments, we sincerely believe to be the 
civilisation of the mass of children throughout the in- 
dustrial nation known as “ London.” Yet it would be a 
worse misfortune if the “ economists,” sore with the in- 
creasing demands on their purses, swept the field, for they, 
if they keep their pledges, must starve the great work; 
must lower the class of teachers, to the ruin of future 
advance; and must, by restricting “subjects” almost to 
the “three R’s,” make popular education both for teachers 
and taught so abominably dull and spiritless, that the first 
object of the system, which is to wake up the intelligence 
of the masses, will be entirely missed. We dread extrava- 
gance and the hatred for education it will ultimately pro- 
voke, but we dread still more the reduction of education to 
a dreary, almost mechanical grind, amidst which the wil- 
lingness to learn and the delight in teaching, the two things 
on which the future of the compulsory system really de- 
pends, will gradually disappear. What we desire isa Board 
of reasonably able men, who will seek improvement, yet 
remember that they are working with the money of fretted 
taxpayers ; but what we expect is the return of the present 
Board, slightly lowered by the retirement of some good 
men, and the election of a few “economical” candidates, 
who, to keep their seats, will behave like “ Guardians ” in 
4 poor district, who struggle first of all to prevent paupers 
from being as comfortable as the poor. The new Board 
will keep things very much as they were,—that is, with a 
tendency to ever-advancing rates, producing some result, but 
not an adequate one, and with a growing conviction in the 
public mind that it is useless to intervene, and that matters 
nust just drift on until some conspicuous failure, or some 
attractive project, or some angry cry from the ratepayers 
attracts the attention of the House of Commons. 

The defect which will ultimately spoil the Board, which 
at first promised to be such a good one, seems to us to be 
seated deeply in its system of working, and to be equally 
patent in the London County Council. We cannot say we 
greatly believe in representation as a good method of 
selecting managers, either for general or specific municipal 


Work ; but upon that subject we fully admit that resistance, | 


or even discussion, is merely waste of time. Things must 
stow indefinitely worse before Parliament will be willing 
‘o govern London through paid Commissioners selected by 
itself, and expected to do their work with the accuracy and 
‘conomy shown, for example, in the Post Office and the 
collection of the revenue. But the present system could 
ae vastly improved. The key-note of representation, when 

Works at all well, is the responsibility of those whom the 
;Presentatives choose as leaders, and who consequently 

Come known more or less perfectly to the electors. 

© voters of Great Britain are not particularly intelli- 
gent about measures, unless they are of the highest im- 
ee, and are absurdly, almost dangerously, ignorant 

out administration and expenditure; but they do more 


shown only in oratory, and efficiency in work, and readiness 
in suggestions. When you name Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bal- 
four or Mr. Goschen, you really reach their minds. It seems 
to us that this cardinal object is missed both in the London 
County Council and the London School Board. Nobody in 
those great and important bodies becomes really known, nor 
is any one so responsible individually, either for success or 
blundering, that the electors can with clear consciences 
either support or dismiss him. All ratepayers were, for 
example, annoyed by the evident mismanagement, if not 
crass ineptitude, shown in the supervision of the immense 
building contracts of the School Board; but to this hour 
no elector can say confidently on whom the burden of 
blame ought to rest. He may blame a “ Committee ;” but 
what is the use of that? He might as well blame the 
forces of Nature, or the Government of Pekin. The mar- 
vellous device of the old Whigs, which has, we believe, saved 
our Constitution from perishing of inefficiency, the execu- 
tive and responsible Committee which we call the Cabinet, 
and which is as visible as any King or General, is entirely 
absent from the Municipal Councils; nor is there any head 
of any department who, if necessary, can be hanged. 
Parties exist, but they work through invisible Committees, 
not responsible individuals, and London is hardly better off 
than its great parishes, which are administered by Vestries 
which, for aught any elector certainly knows to the con- 
trary, are fortuitous collections of incompetent or interested 
persons. Just fancy trying to govern England through 
small accidental Committees of the House of Com- 
mons, each with absolute power over its department, 
and liable only to a feeble control, when the blunders 
have been made, from the whole House! We should 
have anarchy in a twelvemonth, and rampant jobbery 
in twelve days; yet this is substantially the system 
by which the London County Council and the London 
School Board try to do their work. Its advocates will say 
that the whole representative body, the Board, can check 
either inefficiency or jobbery; but there is no certainty 
that it will (the School Board did not in the building 
blunders), and no way in which an appeal on any such execu- 
tive subject can be made from the Board to the electors. 
There is the Chairman, no doubt, but he is the mere servant 
of the impersonal Board, and can hardly be held responsible 
for executive error or malfeasance. Nobody censured Lord 
Magheramorne when the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
dissolved on suspicion that corruption had entered into 
it; nor can any one say—certainly we have no intention of 
saying—that censuring him would have been anything but 
rank injustice. That is not the way to work representa- 
tive government, and some day it will break down in 
London, as it has done in the cities of the United States. 
Meanwhile, the electors are left bewildered, unable even to 
fix on the person whom they intend their candidate for the 
School Board or the London County Council to follow. 
Why should that not be altered, and five or seven men 
be selected, to manage each a department, but act together 
and go out together, as the Cabinet does? There would 
be visibility then, at all events, and without visibility there 
can be no true responsibility. If a ratepayer votes for some 
Joseph Hume next Thursday, and his Joseph Hume steadily 
supports extravagance, how is that ratepayer to know ? 
We shall be told that the Committee system is the 
Municipal system, and works fairly well everywhere, or 
in places like Birmingham exceedingly well; but the 
answer is only verbal. Birmingham is a great city 
judged by some standards, but it is a village com- 
pared with London. In the English towns and cities, 
the people watch the Municipalities, know the Coun- 
cillors’ faces, read every day shrill attacks and defences in 
local newspapers,—are, in fact, as well informed about the 
persons who manage their affairs as English electors 
generally are about Members of Parliament. The evil of 
the system is corrected by accidental circumstances ; and 
if a Municipal Councillor blunders, or steals, or even 
makes an exhibition of himself, he hears of it for a month 
in a way which, as far as regards the severity of the 
punishment, could hardly be improved. But in this awful 
wilderness, amidst this nation imprisoned in its brick 
labyrinth, who knows anything about County Councillors 
or members of the School Board ? The immense majority 
would not know 5 per cent. of their names if they saw them 
in a list, and the eccentricities or follies of two or three 


| men are in each case set down to the whole representation. 
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We venture to say, that we might ask any five citizens of 
London, taken at random, if they knew who took the 
bribes said to be paid in the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and if they had any certainty that any bribes at all were 
paid or were not paid; and they would reply, as we our- 
selves also should, with a confession of absolute incapacity 
to answer. This is the point, the irresponsibility of indi- 
vidual Councillors, owing to their invisibility in executive 
work, at which our London system fails; and until it is 
corrected, we confess our hopes from any municipal elec- 
tion, however carefully organised, will remain of the faintest 


kind. sities 


FRENCH ROYALISTS AND RADICALS. 


ie French Royalists have lately seen two gleams of 

light cross their otherwise dark horizon. M. Lafargue 
has been returned for Lille,—that is consolation number 
one. M. Lafargue is a Socialist, a son-in-law of Karl 
Marx, and he fought for the Commune. He is, in the eyes 
of Royalists, a typical Republican, the sort of man M. 
Ferry or M. Jules Simon would be if they had the honesty 
to show themselves in their true colours. M. Lafargue’s 
election, therefore, is an example of how all elections would 
go if the Republicans were allowed to rule France without 
let or hindrance. He is an object-lesson in the results 
of Republican government. It pleases the Radicals to 
draw imaginary distinctions between themselves and 
M. Lafargue’s friends ; but the common-sense view of the 
matter is, that there is not a pin to choose between them. 
The Royalists think better of their countrymen than to 
believe that they will put up with representatives of this 
type when they realise what they really are. A few more 
elections like that of Lille, and the scales will fall from 
their eyes. The French people are not Socialists, and they 
Ao not want to be governed or legislated for by Socialists. 
All that is needed to awaken them to the advantages of 
Monarchy, is a demonstration that Socialism and_ the 
Republic are one. A majority of the electors of Lille 
have not shrunk from declaring that they are ; and if only 
a few constituencies would follow their example, the 
demonstration, they think, would be complete. 

This Royalist reading of events is more sanguine than 
correct. They are very anxious that M. Lafargue’s election 
should convey this salutary warning to their countrymen, 
and they take for granted that things are going as they 
wish them to go. It is strange that their reading of 
recent history should have so little relation to facts. 
There is nothing in the past to justify the theory 
that the return of an extreme Republican sends 
French electors into the arms of the opposite party. 
In the most conspicuous instance of such a return—M. 
Barodet’s election for Paris in 1873-—the effect was entirely 
different. The Royalists acted as though it had had the 
effect they desired, and Marshal MacMahon’s Presidency, 
the Duc de Broglie’s Administration, and the attempt of 
the Sixteenth of May, were all based on this assumption. 
But the result showed that it was completely false. The 
electors turned out to be far more afraid of their self- 
constituted deliverers than of the enemies from whom they 
were to be rescued. The only impression made by M. 
Barodet’s election was made on men who were already con- 
vinced. The Assembly to which he was returned, was 
persuaded to replace M. Thiers by the Marshal; but then, 
it was half a Royalist Assembly to begin with. There is 
no evidence that any section of the Republican electorate 
was frightened, even for a moment, into desiring a 
Restoration. 

The explanation of this fact is probably this. The 
French peasantry regard the Socialists and the Royalists 
as very much on a level. The victory of either would 
mean, as they think, revolutionary changes in the tenure 
of property. The Socialists would abolish individual 
ownership of land; the Royalists—as the peasant reads 
their intentions—would transfer that ownership to a dif- 
ferent class of persons. It is a matter of indifference to 
them which of these results happens ; they are determined 
that, if they can help it, neither shall happen. They are 
no more inclined to seek a protector against Socialism in 
a King, than to seek protection against Monarchy in a 
Social Republic. They mean to do without either, and 
they think themselves strong enough to carry out their 

purpose. As has often been said, the suppression of 


the Commune dispersed all doubts on this head. The 
Social Revolution is never likely to wear a more 


tremendous aspect than it wore in 1871. The Republic is 
never likely to be weaker than it was six months after its 
foundation. But the Republic put down the Commune 
and thereby established its ability to put down any similar 
movement, provided that the nation wishes it put down, 
What Thiers did in 1871, M. Constans could do, if need 
were, in 1891. Why should the peasant turn his back 
upon actual experience, and ask a party he distrusts, to do 
him a service which was rendered twenty years ago by a 
party he trusts ? 

If anything could now bring about a Restoration in 
France, it would be the apparent inability of the Republic 
to create any semblance of Ministerial stability. Only 
lately it seemed as though this difficulty had been sur. 
mounted. The foreign successes of the existing Cabinet, 
and the increasing disposition of the Moderate Royalists 
to accept Republican institutions, promised to build 
up by degrees a Conservative majority strong enough 
to protect the Republic against its own extreme faction, 
and to present it to the country as the most generally 
accepted form of government. M. Carnot’s reception 
during his summer tours, and his frequent references 
to the need of political comprehension, pointed in this 
direction ; and it was naturally taken for granted that 
the President would not express himself in this sense 
except after consultation with his Ministers. What 
has brought about the change is the sudden aban. 
donment of a policy of conciliation by the Cabinet, in 
deference seemingly to the Extreme Left. The feature in the 
new policy which was most distasteful to advanced Radicals, 
and most attractive to moderate Conservatives, was the sub. 
stitution of religious conciliation for religious provocation ; 
and before the Chambers met there were rumours of an 
attack to be made on the Cabinet by way of punishment 
for its supposed readiness to bring about a Peace of the 
Church. Suddenly the Government laid down their arms, 
and took the very steps which the Extreme Left would 
probably have pressed upon them. Because the presence 
of certain French pilgrims in Rome had led to disturbances, 
the Cabinet determined not merely to suspend pilgrimages 
for the present, as they might easily have done by means 
of private negotiations with the French Bishops, but to 
forbid the Bishops themselves to go to Rome. No doubt 
the Government has this power under the Concordat, but 
it is a power the exercise of which the Bishops have 
always resented, and which has practically fallen into 
disuse. To invoke it without any real necessity was 
the most certain way of arresting the steady drift of 
the Conservative Royalists towards the Republic, and 
replacing the Cabinet in its old position of dependence on 
the Extreme Left. The adoption of this new policy was 
advertised to the world by the prosecution of the Arch- 
bishop of Aix,—a prosecution surrounded with legal pit- 
falls, and one which, if successful, can establish nothing 
except that the Government which appoints and dismisses 
the Judges, can count upon the devotion of its nominees. 
Had the Cabinet taken no notice of the Archbishop’s 
letter, their mistake in issuing the prohibition against which 
it was directed would by this time have been forgotten, 
and the person left in the wrong would have been the 
Archbishop. Why this obvious course was rejected is at 
present unknown. According to some, it is due toa certan 
infection of Radicalism which doth remain even in M. de 
Freycinet. According to others, it is the outcome of a 
vein of anti-clericalism which runs through the otherwise 
Conservative temperament of M. Ribot. Whatever be the 
explanation, there is unfortunately no doubt as to the fact. 
For the time, Conservatives of every shade are disgusted 
with the Republic, and the Royalists watch with delight 
the renewed efforts of the Ministry to build their house 
on the shifting sands of Republican concentration. 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER ON THE ARMY. 
R. ARNOLD-FORSTER must concentrate himself a 
little, or be will find, too late, that he has missed 4 
magnificent opportunity. There never was a better time 
for calling the popular attention to the weakness of the 
British Army. Half the experts in the world believe, 
wrongly or rightly, that the Great War of the half-centu'y 
cannot be postponed beyond next spring; and that though 
Great Britain may keep out of it at first, it will so modify 
the relations of all States, that she must either interven, 
or show herself so strong that her diplomatic action W! 





have all the weight of intervention. At such a time, the 
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Army should be strong; and the country is well aware, 
in a vague way, that it is not. It is ready, therefore, 
to listen, and, being sick both of Ireland and the 
Labour question, to discuss also, with a certain earnest- 
ness of attention which might produce results. It is useless, 
however, to ask the public to enter on the whole question 
of the organisation of its Army. It does not understand 
that matter, and knows its own ignorance. It is sick of 
Commissions, which lead nowhere; and reasonable proposals 
like Lord Hartington’s, which are never accepted ; and of 
demands for more money, which, when spent, never pro- 
duces anything, except more complaints that, with all she 
spends, Great Britain never has an Army sufficient for her 
needs. The discussion must be limited to some single point, 
and the one point of vital importance which will interest 
the average elector whom Mr. Arnold-Forster desires to 
convince, is the condition of the private soldier, who, 
after all, makes the Army, wins all battles, and is the 
effective basis of the entire system, not to say of all civil 
society besides. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster contends that the condition of the 
rank and file is as bad as it is possible to be. This country, 
which pays £20,000,000 a year, equivalent to an income- 
tax of a shilling‘in the pound, in order to have an Army, 
has a very fair force in India, 65,000 men who, being picked 
out of the whole body of regulars, are fairly efficient, 
and being borne upon the Indian revenues, are well 
paid, well horsed, and well supplied with all necessaries 
of life. But at home the country has no Army at all. 
There are, we suppose, 10,000 artillery, 12,000 cavalry, and 
110,000 infantry, more or less; but the artillery, besides 
insufficient horses, have only one practising ground, and 
never learn to shoot ; the cavalry in most places have only 
one horse to two men; and the infantry are weedy boys, 
often taken at sixteen, with a standard of only 5 ft. 4in., 
unable to endure sharp marching, falling sick under fatigue, 
and only useful in the third year, when they are sent to 
India. They would become good men, but, says Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, “‘at the end of the first term we pay them a bribe 
of £21, under the name of ‘ Deferred Pay,’ to induce them 
to quit the service.” They cannot get this bonus unless 
they leave, and so they leave, too often to drink away the 
money in a month. The statement as to size and age 
will, says Mr. Arnold-Forster, be confirmed by every 
officer in the Army, and, indeed, can be tested for him- 
self by any one who will inspect a batch of private 
soldiers in their first year; and it amounts to this, that 
until she calls out the Reserves—50,000 strong—Great 
Britain, for all her lavish expenditure, has not the power 
to send two efficient corps d’armée anywhere, even if it were 
to fight France for the possession of Egypt. The “ boys” 
would die like flies on active service, and if we were 
attacked anywhere outside England or India, we should be 
caught, as usual, hopelessly unready. We could only win 
after long delays, immense expenditure, and in all pro- 
bability severe disasters, which, let us humbly hope, would 
leave the country in a hanging mood. 

This, as it has always seemed to us, is the very kernel 
of the whole military question. We have plenty of officers, 
so many, indeed, that with a little assistance from the 
retired men, we could organise three hundred thousand 
men, or double the Army we have nominally ready. 
The officers, too, are growing more competent, are, 
indeed, now as competent as any in the world; but 
of what use is either their intelligence or their number, 
if they have not sufficient and fit men to command? The 
men, the common men who are the foundation of armies, 
must be obtained first of all; and how is that to be accom- 
plished? Mr. Arnold-Forster, we are happy to see, makes 
precisely the answer we have been making for twenty 
years past. They must be paid for at market rate. It 
is all nonsense talking about a conscription which we shall 
never get until after some grand disaster, or moaning over 
the loss of the “long service” which never gave us the 
en, or singing the praises of the “ old” Irish peasants and 
Hebrideans and country yokels who used, it is affirmed, to 
swarm into the regiments. What we have to do now is to 
hire soldiers in open market upon terms that they will accept, 
and afterwards see if we cannot save the money by cutting 
Own every needless source of expenditure. We must get 
the men first, and it is neither impossible nor difficult. 
Great Britain is a hive of able-bodied workers, with 
hundreds of thousands of young men among them who 
are dissatisfied with their prospects, and who would, if they 





were assured of good food, good lodging, and 10s. a week 
to spend, try soldiering for a term, to stay in the Army if 
they liked their chances of promotion, and if not, to drop 
back into civil life. Those terms are not exorbitant, and 
it is well known they would bring the men; while the 
extra cost to the State above what is now paid for in- 
efficiency, would be, we believe, as nearly as possible 
£3,500,000 a year for every hundred thousand men. That 
is not a sum beyond our resources, nor do we believe, if 
they were certain that it would not be wasted or diverted 
from the men, that it is one which the electors would 
forbid their representatives to vote. 


There, however, is the rub. The electors have been 
“betrayed” upon this subject too often, to be sure 
that, as regards the Army, they will get a penny- 
worth for their penny. In other words, though there 
has been no treachery and no particular jobbery, the 
English have, with the inefficiency which occasionally 
characterises them, so organised their Army that it is 
loaded down with every kind of unproductive expense. 
We have too many departments, too many officers—what 
is the use of a Colonel, for instance, or a Major either >— 
too many clerks, too many pensions, too many payments for 
services which do not help on the battle-field, but to which, 
for a time at least, the national faith is pledged. Our whole 
expenditure for wages, officers’ pay included, does not exceed 
the cost of the “ non-efficient services,” and is barely a 
fourth of the total sum expended upon the Army. It is 
this waste which the people grudge, and which makes them 
look upon every new demand for military expense as if it 
concealed some plot for taxing them, under cover of prepara- 
tions which are never really made. They must, however, 
be reasonable, and if they want a good Army, as they will 
inevitably if the Great War should break out, they must 
pay for the men at once, insisting only in return on the 
gradual cutting away of every unfruitful expense, if it 
be only a shilling, to which the national faith has not 
been pledged. That could be done, and would be done, if 
only we had a soldier Minister of War unchecked by the 
Horse Guards; and if Mr. Arnold-Forster can help us to 
secure that, he will have done much to solve the problem, 
and to secure the reputation he desires, and has achieved 
in the Navy, as a practical administrative reformer. We 
must have the men first, though, if the country is to be 
safe, and that means an increase iu the Military Estimates 
for the present of £3,500,000 a year. 








CHILDREN’S POETRY. 

ts the spirited and already very popular selection of 

poetry especially adapted for children which Mr. 
Andrew Lang has compiled under the title of “The Blue 
Poetry-Book,” he has made an assertion which is, we 
think, anything but universally true, that “nothing per- 
haps crushes the love of poetry more surely and swiftly 
than the use of poems as school-books. They are at once 
associated in the mind with lessons, with long, with end- 
less hours in school, with puzzling questions and the agony 
of an imperfect memory, with grammar and etymology, and 
everything that is the enemy of joy.” If that were universally 
true, where would be the delight which English boys so often 
take in Homer, in Virgil, in Dante, in Goethe, nay, in the 
poems of the Bible itself, which are so often first read and 
first impressed on the mind in those hours which are said to 
be dedicated to “the enemy of joy”? The simple truth is, 
as no one knows better than Mr. Lang, that the lessons, the 
confinement, the puzzling questions, and defective memories 
of school-life are by no means the pure and unadulterated 
miseries which Mr. Lang professes to make of them. They 
are mixed with the most brilliant gleams of light and delight, 
with the sense of growing order in life, of larger vistas of appre- 
hension and thought, of difficulties surmounted, of hopes 
inspired, of fears removed; and even if it were otherwise,—as 
it is not,—Mr. Lang must know very well by his own experience, 
that that magic through which poetry captivates us is not a mere 
product of agreeable association at all, but often rendered all 
the more potent and enchanting by contrast with associations 
that are full of distress. Many a boy has felt the deeper chord 
struck by Virgil’s ‘“‘O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque 
finem,” in the midst of the agony of an effort to recover the 
track of a half-learnt lesson, or guessed for the first time 
something of the meaning of true pathos while reading in the 
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Iliad of Helen’s yearning for a sight of the brothers who 
had long since been laid beneath the sod, even at the 
very moment when he was aware that he was stumbling 
over a word of which he had neglected to ascertain the 
precise meaning, and losing rank among his competitors in 
the class. Mr. Lang cannot seriously think that to any 
lad or lass with any mind for poetry, a few painful associations 
can be sufficient to overcloud its light, even if they do not 
bring out that light better against the darker background. 
On the contrary, there is nothing more marked in the poetry 
which best appeals to children,—the poetry, as Mr. Lang has so 
truly discerned, of such poets as Sir Walter Scott and Campbell, 
and the great ballad-writers,—than the fresh heart and hope it 
puts into an arduous struggle, the chivalry with which it 
inspires a half-defeated endeavour after some ideal of the 
childish imagination. The effect of all poetry truly appre- 
hended is to kindle in the mind some keener and brighter 
vision of the ideal side of life, to give a fresh intensity to 
hope, or admiration, or love of some kind; and that is not an 
effect which a little coexisting pain and vexation has any 
power to cancel. It is quite a mistake to imagine that 
children’s ideals are so faint that the least shadow of dis- 
turbing association will blot them out. On the contrary, they 
are, we are disposed to think, quite as tenacious, and often 
much more elastic, than those of the maturer character. We 
do not believe that an association with task-work either fits 
or unfits poetry to fascinate the minds of the young. Cer- 
tainly a large proportion of the passages which take most 
hold of children’s minds have been associated with the seldom 
altogether pleasant, though probably never altogether painful, 
task-work of committing them to memory. The boy who has 
never learned Latin or Greek verse by heart, has never learned 
its true music. 
The real difference between poetry that especially appeals 
to the young and poetry which does not, is the difference 
between poetry that pictures the simpler ideals of life, 
ideal courage, ideal unselfishness, ideal fidelity, ideal 
loyalty, ideal truthfulness, and poetry which pictures the 
subtler ideals, the finer and more mystical shades of 
beauty, the delicate refinements of love and regret, the 
transcendentalisms of the visionary life, the fine fastidious- 
ness of a great sorrow, the sudden illuminations of a 
deep devotion. We should have thought that only one 
or two of Wordsworth’s poems,—for instance, poems such as 
the “Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle,” which Mr. Lang 
has nof included in his selection, a poem full of Wordsworth’s 
most inspiring elasticity, or the “ Daffodils,” which he has 
included,—were of the kind which the v pi young w ould appr e- 
ciate. The “ Yarrow Unvisited” and “ Yarrow Visited,” are 
generally too subtle for children, and seem to them arbitrary 
and fantastic, while “The Reverie of Poor Susan,” would 
strike them as sickly. None of these poems should we 
have included, though Mr. Lang has judged otherwise. 
And we should not have included a single poem of 
Shelley's in a selection for mere children, though one 
or two of his exquisite lyrics would be suitable for early 
youth. As Mr. Lang justly says, it is the objective poetry, 
the poetry which illustrates feeling by action, that is best 
suited for the child,—the poetry of the grander ballads; and we 
see with some astonishment that Mr. Lang has preferred 
“The Eve of St. John,” to the much more healthy and vivid 
“ Cadyow Castle,” which depicts the murder of the Regent 
Murray, in language full of the buoyancy and passion of the 
greatest of historical ballad-writers. Campbell’s instinct of 
sympathy with all the strains that make the hearts of the young 
swell, was always so vivid, that we should have thought Camp- 
bell’s delight in ‘ Cadyow Castle” would alone have marked it 
out for choice. Was it not Campbell who was met one evening 
in Edinburgh, near the old brig, stamping with delight as he 
repeated the lines :— 
“Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in w oody Calydon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 
The Mountain Bull comes thundering on. 
Fierce, on the hunter’s quivered hand 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 


or any other of Sir Walter’s shorter poems,—a ballad to make 
the heart of the young beat, as no poem at all of our own day 
can make it beat. 

But, on the whole, Mr. Lang seems to us to understand 
very accurately what the poetry is that most takes and moves 
the childish heart,—poetry of the simplest kind, but also of a 
very lofty kind; poetry that expresses the true chivalry of 
children’s feeling, that raises life to a higher intensity, and 
penetrates it with a more eager purpose, without making too 
much attempt to solve the problems of existence; poetry that 
quickens the pulse without bewildering the mind, or making 
too much of the xsthetic nature. The love of pure beauty 
the subtler shades of sentiment, the etherealising of reflective 
moods, the rapture of contemplative moods, the grand elabora- 
tion of Milton, the lofty second-sight of Wordsworth, the 
lavish art of Keats, the statuesque severity of Landor, the 
musical despair of Shelley,—all these are not for children, 
or only for children when they are mingled with some 
elastic element of enterprise and hope that renders the 
poem fit for the initiation of a fresh mind into a new 
world of thought and feeling. For the most part, children 
need force, simplicity, and melody, with a large mixture 
of ideal action. They want to be taught that there is a 
music in life, in spite of all its dull routine; a significance 
in its struggles, an inspiration in its sorrows, a lesson of 
tenacity in its defeats, and of pathos in its victories, which 
nothing but poetry can adequately embody. But it is only the 
simpler music, or rather, only the music whose melody is clear 
and simple, that will catch their ear. They always answer to 
anything like a vivid picture of heroism; they always bestir 
themselves when any note of chivalry, medizval or modern, is 
sounded in their ear; they always rise to the enthusiasm of a 
just cause; they always enter into the fidelity of a personal 
devotion ; they always delight in a successful appeal to their 
sense of what is above Nature, to that which excites their 
aweand wonder. But in the more complex moods, which such 
poets as Wordsworth in his vision, and Shelley in his lyric 
anguish, and Coleridge in his philosophic reveries, and Keats in 
his raptures of the senses, and Milton in his grandest organ- 
strains, interpret, children will in general hardly feel any 
passionate delight. No doubt they may often learn much, as 
Mr. Lang suggests, from poems which they only half-under- 
stand; but then, the half which they do understand must be 
simple in order to initiate them into the half which is still 
beyond their grasp. 


THE MAHOMMEDANS OF LIVERPOOL. 

T is very interesting to notice the precise point at which 
the theory of religious liberty ceases in England to work 
with full completeness. Most of us are accustomed to affirm 
that it has in this country become a dogma, a working basis 
as it were, for the social organisation, and there is a good dea! 
of evidence to be produced in support of that conviction. Not 
only are all statesmen on that side, so that a new Test Act of 
any kind is an impossibility, and that the only disabling laws 
left are defended from traditional feeling, and not by argu- 
ment; not only are cultivated men, as a rule, ashamed to 
seem intolerant, but the great body of the electors seem 
to have emancipated themselves from all religious pre- 
judice. A Roman Catholic sits for a Metropolitan cou- 
stituency; Jews are elected Members in numbers greatly 
beyond their proportion to the population; a Parsee was very 
recently a popular candidate; and a Hindoo who sought 
a constituency endured remarks upon his colour, but was. 
we believe, never assailed by objections to his creed. Au 
avowed agnostic of an aggressive type was a member 0! 
the last Cabinet; it is rather a recommendation in a poli: 
tician to be a Nonconformist; and the House of Lords, which 
on religious questions is decidedly Philistine, never dreams of 
inquiring whether a well-known Peer is or is not a Mahon- 
medan. There are only two non-ecclesiastical positions for 
which men are legally disqualified by creed; the most anxiovs 
care is taken in Courts of Justice to fit the oath to the con 
science of the witness, though a Judge was a little bothered 
the other day by the offer of a Sikh to swear on the 
“ Grunth,” and forgot that the book is, of course, in the 








Spurns with black hoof and horn the sand, 

And tosses high his mane of snow. 
That is a ballad that seems to us to have far more of that | 
ideal force and historical passion in it which appeal so 
powerfully to the young, than either “ Tue Eve of St. John,” 


| Museum Library; and great expense is incurred that 

' private soldiers may have services adapted to their special 
It is true that a soldier at Malta who avowed himsel 
was some years since registered as a meme? of 
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the Church of England; but, as his Colonel anxiously explained, 
there was no atheistic Church, and what else could he put him 
down as? The change is not quite so complete in social life, 
but the old distinctions are rapidly disappearing. The 
Sovereign is a Presbyterian in the Highlands, and all children 
born in Balmoral, whether Royal or not, are so baptised ; a Dis- 
senting millionaire would never be questioned by his fiancée’s 
family about his faith; and Catholics are held to be, on the 
whole, slightly more aristocratic than members of the Church 
of England. Apparently the odiwin theologicum is politically 
dead, except in Ireland; but we are not quite sure that 
when the rougher classes are really interested, reality and 
appearance entirely agree. 

They do so, it is true, as regards speculative opinions. 

Any religious opinion whatever may be held by any man, 
and expressed, either in print or in the religious building of 
his sect, without exciting in the mob the smallest animosity. 
We cannot conceive of an English crowd mobbing Professor 
Huxley, though he doubts a personal ruler of the universe ; 
or Mr. Frederic Harrison, though he makes a God out of 
Humanity; or General Booth, when acting in his capacity as 
citizen; or any Mussulman layman visible in the streets. 
The opinion may be of the most extreme kind, and it may be 
held with fanatic fervour; and nevertheless the crowd, even if 
fully informed of the facts, would remain profoundly indif- 
ferent and apathetic. The Turkish Embassy is as safe as 
that of the United States; and we cannot recall a single case 
of any Lascar complaining that he had been so much as 
insulted on the ground of his creed. The people have evi- 
dently made up their minds that everybody is at liberty to 
hold any faith he pleases, even if it is destructive of their 
own; and that if it is an extreme one, that is no reason 
for refusing him the ordinary civility due to citizens or 
strangers. There lingers, however, in the crowd, a capacity for 
“religious ” anger which is displayed whenever the offending 
opinion links itself with any other disliked peculiarity, either 
of race, or ritual, or comprehensible social ethics. The Jews 
of East London are in the main hated, and sometimes per- 
secuted by boycotting, because they are dirty foreigners who 
undersell Englishmen ; but those grounds of prejudice existing, 
they come also to be hated a little because they are Jews. 
Their ceremonial restrictions are positively disliked, and 
among the Catholic Irish in particular, and some strongly 
religious Protestant sects, there is every now and then a dis- 
position to remark that they, the unhappy tailors and cabinet- 
makers, are responsible for the Crucifixion, which was a 
Roman sentence and a Roman form of punishment. Then we 
doubt whether, even in London, the most strictly religious of 
all public ceremonials, the Roman Catholic procession of the 
Host, would be permitted by the crowd; and it certainly would 
c.use riots in Edinburgh, and many Southern towns. The pro- 
cessions of the Salvation Army are, in fact, in some places con- 
stantly attacked ; and though we doubt if the crowd greatly 
dislikes “ Methodism ” in the old opprobrious sense of the word, 
still Methodism, united with a blatant ritual, does, for some 
hardly definable reason, reawaken the instinct of persecution. 
It is persecution for a mob to kick Salvation lads and lasses 
because they are a little “ obstropulous ” in proclaiming their 
Christianity. Mormon preachers, again, are in places often 
roughly handled because they are supposed, quite justly, to 
favour polygamy; and this very week, a Mussulman congrega- 
tion in Liverpool has been both hooted and stoned, presumably 
for the same reason. The mob, be it understood, would not 
stone black Mormons or brown Mussulmans, tolerating dark 
polygamists with the profoundest equanimity ; but the Mussul- 
mans of Liverpool, like the Mormons, are white men; and as 
Polygamy among white men seems to the crowd, quite rightly, a 
tetrogression in civilisation, they attack, or show an inclination 
‘0 attack, members of the creed which permits that practice. 
We question if a crowd, even in London, wowld tolerate 
Voodovism for five minutes after they understood it®tcharacter, 
and are quite certain that if a Sivaite temple were opened 
in Bethnal Green, it would next day be wrecked,—that is, 
if the Magistrates had not previously given the police orders 
‘0 close it summarily, and indict its hierophants. 

This is not perfect religious liberty, and it is interesting to 
observe at what point it is that the crowd, which does not dream 
of mobbing the Jewish Chronicle because that excellent, and 
indeed even pious journal would, if questioned, refuse to pro- 
Rounce polygamy in itself evil and immoral, wanders on certain 





occasions out of the right path. Its theory is not altogether 
wrong, or at all events is much closer to the theory of 
liberal statesmen than is generally imagined. They would say, 
we imagine, that while it is wrong to punish any religious 
belief qué belief, and most inexpedient to punish any 
speculative opinion, the State has the right to suppress any 
worship openly immoral—as, for example, Voodooism or the 
Lingayet ritual would be considered in any European com- 
munity—or any practice, such as polygamy, which, though 
justified by some religions, tends to lower civilisation, and 
destroys the just claim to happiness of half the human race. 
Moreover, it has a right to prohibit any ceremonial carried 
out in public which, though unobjectionable or even meri- 
torious in itself, tends from its unpopularity to produce riots. 
This, at least, is the English conclusion, acted on for genera- 
tions as regards Catholic processions, though we admit that 
the American idea—which is, to allow the ceremonial 
and put down the rioters—is more logical, and tends 
to the better disciplining of citizens’ minds. These, how- 
ever, are the conclusions of the most experienced English 
Ministers ; and so fay as we see, they are the conclusions 
of the crowd also. The crowd only blunders in thinking 
that it has a right to enforce the conclusions by means out- 
side the law, by kicks and stone-throwing and hootings. It 
has no such right, and in claiming one it is distinctly guilty 
of religious persecution. It has a complete moral right, if 
it chooses, to move Parliament to exclude Russian Jews, 
though we should condemn that course as both impolitic 
and unkindly; but it has no right to kick the poor 
Jews, or to insult or boycott them. They are entitled to 
absolute immunity from any punishment, so long as they 
observe the law; and when they break it, to fair trial before 
punishment is inflicted. Mormonism seems to us a degraded 
creed, the worst creed white men have as yet elected to accept ; 
but though the Legislature has a right to prohibit the 
practices resulting from belief in the creed, it has no right 
to prohibit the creed itself, or at least, no right to prohibit 
it, and then claim to maintain religious liberty. As to 
the crowd, it has no rights at all, except the supreme one 
of voting, and when it riots because a Muezzin in Liverpool 
calls the faithful to prayers, it is guilty of an offence 
against spiritual freedom which, we warn the local Magis- 
trates, is an exceedingly dangerous one. We do not want 
to have the fifty millions of Indian Mussulmans told, as their 
Moollahs will tell them, that their creed, though tolerated in 
India, is proscribed in England; that the call to prayer is 
considered in Liverpool an insult; or that while Christian 
missionaries are protected in preaching to them, Mahom- 
medan missionaries, even though white men, are not pro- 
tected in preaching to the English. That Englishmen of 
cultivation, unmoved by any prospect of gain or hope 
of power or thirst for license, should embrace Mahom- 
medanism, is to us simply unintelligible; but since there 
are such men, they have a right to teach the Koran, 
to hold their service, which is in itself one of the most un- 
objectionable of all services, and even, if they are sufficiently 
lacking in humour to adhere to a formula so singularly ill- 
adapted to the conditions to pay a man to stand five times a 
day on a high place, and call the world, as well as the smoke 
will let him, to prostrate itself in prayer. If Parliament likes 
to prohibit that innocuous display, well and good; but till 
then, to storm the little mosque must justly be described as, 
in intention, gross religious oppression. 





SCIENCE AND CONJECTURE. 

HE scientific authorities of to-day have fallen inte a 
rather provoking and tantalising habit of taking the 
public into their confidence, making known to it discoveries 
that are as yet only half-known to themselves, and building 
upon the basis of those discoveries a bewildering fabric of 
conjectural possibilities as to the extraordinary phenomena 
that may result should the discoveries prove to be true ones. 
No doubt the really scientific man should have no difficulty in 
sifting what is actually true from what is only possible ; but 
the unscientific host, to which we confess that we belong, is 
apt to get rather bewildered by such revelations, and, con- 
fusing science with pure conjecture, to believe in all manner 
of impossibilities and absurdities. For in these days the 
range of science is so enormously advanced and extended, 
that one must either know a great deal, or nothing at 
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all. As it is the work of a lifetime to know a great 
deal, most people are fain to know nothing at all, and 
to put a blind trust in those who have the reputation 
of knowing more than they do. The situation is an 
unfortunate one, as it offers a unique opportunity for 
charlatans to trade upon the public credulity, and also 
renders the same public unduly incredulous sometimes when 
it is confronted with what is really the truth. It is natural 
that the public should swing between too much credulity and 
too much unbelief; but it is unfortunate that it generally 
reaches those two extremes at the wrong time, and is con- 
stantly acclaiming an arrant impostor and refusing to listen 
to the genuine discoverer. Part of the fault is, as we have 
said, owing to science itself, which is nowadays a great deal 
too prone to submit to us discoveries which are but half 
tested and proved, and to confuse our ignorant minds 
with wild conjectures. We do not like to be “taken 
in,” and when we have been disappointed in the truth 
of one conjecture, we are apt to look with distrust upon 
the appearance of the next truth. We are ignorant, it is 
true; but that is not altogether our fault, and we are really 
anxious to learn. It is annoying, when we are in so humble 
and expectant a state of mind, that science should dangle 
before our eyes the most dazzling theories, only to snatch 
them away again. What, for instance, may we believe from 
Professor Crookes’s speech before the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers on Friday last ? Here is an undoubted scientific 
authority ; and yet—and yet, it is really difficult to know 
whether we should understand him literally, and take all 
his statements as the latest scientific truths. He told us, 
among other things, that “it had been computed that in a 
single cubic foot of the ether which filled all space, there were 
locked up 10,000 foot-tons of energy which had hitherto 
escaped notice. To unlock this boundless store, and sub- 


for the benefit of herself and her paying audience? With 
all courtesy and due deference to the lady concerned, we cannot 
really bring ourselves to believe in that exception in her favour, 
In the face of such honest testimony, it would be disagreeable 
to maintain that the business was a colossal fraud. Hypnotic 
suggestion seems to be out of the question when the whole 
audience of the Alhambra is concerned. Nor would the theory 
of mesmerism, though it might account for her successful 
resistance to those whom she mesmerised, account for her 
being able to lift weights herself. One is driven either to the 
belief that the lady has learnt the secret which Professor 
Crookes thinks will be wrested from the universe by the future 
man of science, and that she really possesses the occult power, 
the “vril” that the imagination of Bulwer-Lytton described; 
or—that her witnesses were mistaken. Mrs. Abbott, as is 
natural enough, professes to be unable herself to account 
for the power that she exercises, nor has any explanation 
been offered by her friends on her behalf except that 
of magnetism, though how that magnetism is procured 
and applied, they do not suggest. Flesh-and-blood is not 
subject to the influence of the magnet, and we presume that 
neither the lady nor the subject is made of iron. Here isa 
lady who is said to possess, not only a thousand times the 
powers of attraction of others of her sex—for that is nota 
rare phenomenon—but also a thousand times their powers of 
resistance; and science, in the shape of Messrs. Verity and 
Lennox-Browne—also of Mr. Hollingshead—has looked at 
her and failed to account for her. Is it not the plain duty of 
Professor Crookes to discover whether or not that lady has 
been poaching on the preserves of electricity, and has filched 
the wthereal energy which he had reserved for the future 
electrician? In the meantime, the mind of the sober and 
unscientific person swings uncomfortably between credulity 
and incredulity, and finds no rest in either. 





due it to the service of man, was a task that awaited the | 
electrician of the future.” That the room in which we are sit- | 
ting, for example, contains as many ten thousand foot-tons of | 
energy as it contains cubic feet of air, and that some day that | 
energy will be available and applied,—the brain of the un- 
scientific man reels before such a statement as that, and he 
can only wait until that day arrives to summon up sufficient 
energy to believe it. Nevertheless, it would appear that that 
day is near at hand, for the Professor went on to tell us of the 
successful experiment of another explorer in the field of 
science, M. Tesla, who had succeeded in keeping alight an elec- 
tric lamp without the use of connecting-wires. True flame, 
which yielded light and heat, can then be produced without 
the consumption of material and without any chemical pro- 
cess,—possibly, by only tapping the ether. And if the energy 
can be turned to produce flame, why should it not be turned to 


Without any wish to make unpleasant suggestions, one 
cannot help reflecting upon the number of times that the 
world has been amused with marvellous tales which have not 
borne the test of too close a scrutiny. There are the feats that 
were attributed to the Indian jugglers, for example. Plenty of 
people, perfectly sensible and rational, might have been found 
to swear that they had seen the juggler grow a mango-tree 
before their very eyes under conditions which made sleight-of- 
hand impossible,—and yet that trick proved to be nothing but 
sleight-of-hand after all. Others could have sworn that the 
mysterious disappearance of the occupant of a basket through 
which the juggler thrust his sword, could not have been 
effected by any but occult and mysterious means,—and 
yet the same trick has been done often enough by the 
ordinary conjurer. Some people still believe that the 
Indian fakir can throw a rope heavenward, and, climbing 





other purposes? These are the very “fairy-tales of science.” 
Let us be prudent; we will neither believe nor will we dis- 
believe; we will merely wait and see. 


In the meantime, what are we to think of the young lady 
who is at present exhibiting her powers at the Alhambra 


up it, disappear, though the evidence for such a miracle 
is of the flimsiest character. Spiritualists have had their 
methods exposed again and again, and yet they con- 


| tinue to come forward with some new marvel, and the ° 


| public continues to believe in it. There is, it would often 


Theatre? Are we to say, Dux femina facti; and can it be | Seem, no limit to human credulity ; but also, it is well to 
that Mrs. Abbott has made herself mistress of that energy | remember, there is not much limit to human incredulity, and 
that Professor Crookes described as being locked up in the | we find it sometimes as difficult to believe in the truth as we 
surrounding ether? It is a curious coincidence that on the | do to reject the fraud. For that reason we would humbly 
day that followed the latter’s speech, a young woman should | Pray our scientific pastors and masters to treat us more gently, 
have been proving to a committee of trustworthy witnesses | and not to pour their new wine into the old bottles of our 
her possession of an extraordinary and perfectly inexplicable | ignorance before it has properly fermented and settled down. 
force. Possessing, apparently, no great muscular or physical | The truths that they present to us are quite astounding 
strength, and also without making any visible effort, Mrs. | enough : we ae not really strong enough to grapple with 
Abbott baffled any attempt to move her from the position | their conjectures. 





in which she was standing, to wrest from her hands a 
billiard-cue which she seemed to hold quite lightly, or to 
force the cue into another position, even when the attempts 
were made by the combined efforts of several strong men. 
Moreover, she lifted stupendous weights herself, seemingly 
without any muscular exertion whatever. Three members of 
the committee have since written letters to the Times to 
answer for their own bona fides in the matter; and as their 
names are well known to the public, there is no reason to sus- 
pect any form of collusion: they could not detect any pos- 
sibility of trick or imposture, and have come away convinced, 
apparently against their will, that they have witnessed the 
exercise of a new and entirely unknown force. But what, then, 
are we to believe? Has an exception been made in favour of 


| THE EAGLE IN ENGLAND. 

HE spotted eagle which was caught near Colchester after 
the late gales has been more fortunate than most of its 
‘tribe whose visits are recorded in English newspapers. It 
| appears to have alighted exhausted in a field, and to have been 
| there chased and caught, after weak efforts to fly, bya labourer, 

who sold it toa gipsy, from whom it was bought bya benevolent 
| bird-stuffer; and as it is reported to have eaten in three days 
a rabbit, a large fowl, and many pounds of mutton, it may be 
taken that its health is perfectly restored, after its involuntary 
flight across the German Ocean. For the spotted eagle 's 
amongst the rarest stragglers to’ England, and the bird should 
| by this time be far on its journey to the South, or making its 


Mrs. Abbott, and is the law of gravity temporarily suspended | way with others of its kind up the Nile Valley, towards the 
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mountains of Abyssinia. But though the spotted eagle is so 
rare a Visitor to this country, eagles are less uncommon in 
England than might be supposed, and hardly a season 
passes in which they are not seen, even in the South. 
During the past few years, sea-eagles have been seen fre- 
quently in the Isle of Thanet and in the great flats 
and marshes near the estuary of the Thames, and though 
there were constant notices of their appearance in the 
local papers, owing to the open nature of the country, and 
the absence of game-preserving and “vermin-traps,” they 
have generally escaped destruction. In other parts of Kent, 
they have been less fortanate. In 1887, one was shot at 
Minster, and one at Eastwell Park. But a third which was 
seen was not destroyed, though the dangerous attraction of 
the game-preserves must naturally tempt the hungry young 
eagles from the safer but almost foodless marshes by the coast. 
Most of those killed in the South are young sea-eagles, which 
seem to follow a general line along the East Coast, and some- 
times so far adhere to the ancient instincts of their race as to 
make some stay in the Norfolk warrens and marshes, where 
they were once so common as to be known as the “ fen-eagles.” 
But eagles appear in other parts of England, and it is probable 
that if they could be protected from those who, unlike shep- 
herds and gamekeepers, have neither lambs nor game to suffer 
from their ravenous appetite, some of these splendid birds 
might come once more to nest in their ancient breeding-places 
in the cliffs of the South and West. 

An eagle which was clearly not a passing autumn traveller, 
but which remained till late in the winter, appeared a few years 
ago on the Quantock Hills, a district quite apart from the 
line of migration of the coasting eagles, and one in which the 
cliffs and coast of the Bristol Channel, and the open country 
on the Quantock and Brendon Hills and Exmoor, offer a home 
as suited to the sea-eagle as the coasts of Jura. “We first 
saw the eagle,” writes a correspondent, “on Christmas Day, 
circling above the carcass of a sheep on the side of the hill. 
For several days we observed the bird wheeling over the 
moor, mainly on the high: hills; but once or twice it was seen 
flying over the low lands near the villages. It had evidently 
been feeding upon the sheep, which was freshly killed, but 
probably not by the eagle; it was too early for lambs upon 
the hills, so it probably fed upon carrion and rabbits. It re- 
mained for about a month after we saw it, but towards the 
end of January it was wounded by some gunner, and after- 
wards picked up dead by a labourer.” If this eagle had 
escaped, it might perhaps have found a mate and occupied 
the old eyrie in Lundy Island, and the eagle and the red-deer 
might have once more become neighbours on the coasts of 
Devon and Somerset. Since the death of the bird mentioned, 
another is said by a good observer to have haunted the 
Quantocks, near St. Audreys; if so, it has so far escaped the 
fate of its predecessor. Culver Cliffs, in the Isle of Wight, 
are said to have been an old eyrie of the erne, or sea-eagle ; 
and the Arnescliff, a mass of stone jutting from one of the 
hills in Wharfedale, in Yorkshire, still recalls its former 
presence south of the Border. But as most of those which 
might settle again in the English cliffs are young birds 
driven by their parents from the eyries in the North, 
we must look to Scotland as the source of supply; 
and there it is to be feared that the sea-eagles are 
dwindling in numbers, mainly owing to the incessant war 
waged upon them by shepherds and “oologists.” It may be 
doubted whether the bribes offered by the latter are not more 
stimulating than even the loss of their lambs in spring-time 
to the egg-robbing ardour of the shepherds. Still, the sea- 
eagles are by general consent ill neighbours to the yoang 
lambs which are born on the hills, and lie out scattered on 
the moors. On the poor and barren Highland coast there is 
little farm stock to be injured, except the lambs; but where 
they are to be found, little pigs are said to offer great tempta- 
tions to the sea eagles, and one was caught in the Hebrides in 
4 stye into which it had descended, but which was too narrow 
to allow it to spread its wings and escape. What a scene such 
a foray among the pigs would cause in a well-regulated 
English farm-yard! The statement of a shepherd that in one 
season more than thirty lambs were killed by eagles on a 
Single sheep-farm has been doubted, on the ground that it 
Would be impossible to judge the actual loss, or the cause, on 





the wide area of a Highland “farm.” But perhaps the 
critics know more of the eagle’s habits than of those of the 
sheep, or of the minute and careful knowledge possessed 
by the shepherds as to the numbers of the flocks, and the 
particular spots in which the ewes drop their lambs on the 
hills. 

Even when half-tamed and provided with food, the sea- 
eagle does not lose its predatory habits. A full-grown young 
bird, which had met with some injury, was kept for some 
weeks and fed by the gardener at an old castle in the West, 
which has been the home of the chiefs of a Highland clan 
for perhaps as long as the cliff of which it forms almost a 
part has been the eyrie of the sea-eagles. When cured and 
released, it returned to be fed, and in time grew so familiar as 
to enter the house. The dining-room, as in many ancient 
Scotch houses, was at the top of the castle, with several 
windows looking out over the Atlantic. Breakfast was 
laid, and many of the guests were in the room, when 
an open window was suddenly darkened as the eagle flew 
in from the sea, and, folding its wings, alighted on the 
sill. It then flapped on to the table, and after looking at 
the guests standing’ in the room, it made its way down the 
table, and swallowed the butter, which was set for use at 
intervals down the board. For two years the eugle lived 
about the castle; but its visits to the farmyards were not less 
frequent, and though “indemnity” for these outrages was 
freely paid, it is to be feared that the eagle’s disappearance 
was due to a reprisal from an injured flock-owner. There is, 
however, good reason to believe that the golden eagle, which 
at one time seemed destined to extermination, is rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers. By a fortunate chance, its powers of 
destruction, which incurred the revenge of the shepherds and 
grouse-preservers, are of certain service to the deer-stalker by 
keeping down the numbers of mountain-hares which live on 
the hills, and often spoil the success of a hard morning’s 
stalking by jumping up and alarming the deer. For once, 
the sportsman and a bird of prey can exist together, and the 
eagles are carefully protected in order that they may aid in 
keeping the forests clear of all other animals but deer. In 
these vast preserves—quiet, secluded, and untrodden by 
sheep or shepherds—the golden eagles are now suffered to 
rear their young, and have so far increased in numbers 
that it is rare to meet with a deer-stalker who is not 
familiar with their appearance, and in some degree with 
their habits. They occasionally kill a sickly deer-calf, and 
have been known to attack the full-grown deer. But their 
main food is the blue hares, and these are so numerous that 
the problem of maintaining in any numbers a carnivorous bird 
which will swallow five or six pounds of meat at a meal 
presents no difficulties. It is quite likely that, where several 
of these protected districts adjoin, the golden eagles will once 
more become numerous. In California, where these birds 
find an inexhaustible supply of food in the land-tortoises of 
the plains—a curious commentary on the story of the death 
of Adschylus, caused by a tortoise let fall by an eagle—they 
are not only common but exceedingly tame, building their 
nests near roads and houses. One nest was found in a small 
live-oak near a road, and only thirty feet from the ground, 
built of sticks of the poison-oak and sage-brush. An old nest 
was close by. Another eagle had decorated its nest with a 
large “ soap-root” by way of ornament; and the next year 
the same bird built close by, and also procured a “ svap-root ” 
to place on the side of its nest, which showed some indi- 
viduality in taste. A third eagle had a fancy for sacks, and 
after its old nest, which contained a corn-sack, had been blown 
out by a storm, it built a fresh one close by, and in this was 
found another, and a new sack. The eagles seem to be, at any 
rate in some parts of California, almost as common as the kite 
was in England, and to have the same propensity for carrying 
to their nests any object which strikes them as ornamental or 
interesting. It is not to be supposed that, under the most 
favourable circumstances, the golden eagle will increase 
to such numbers in the Highlands. But there is every 
probability that, as its area extends in the North, some 
of its earlier breeding-places in the South, such as the 
Cheviots, the Peak of Derbyshire, or Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, where it nested as lately as 1838, may be 
revisited, and that we may before long see the golden eagle 
re-established in England. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. McKINLEY’S TRIUMPH. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SpzcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In reference to the subject of your article, the fol- 
lowing quotation from a paper by the Hon. H. Cabot Lodge 
(M.C.), in the current number of the Arena, may throw some 
light on the matter :— 

“There is one other charge which was freely made against the 
tariff of 1890, that deserves a brief answer. It was said that the 
McKinley Bill would stop trade with other countries, and that it 
raised duties ‘all along the line.’ <A plain tale from the ‘ State- 
ment of Foreign Commerce and Immigration,’ published by the 
Treasury Department for June, 1891, puts this accusation down 
very summarily :— 





Total imports, free of duty, for nine months 
ending June 30th, 1891 ($295,963,665) ... £59,192,733 








Ditto, ending June 30th, 1890 ($208,988,873) 41,796,774 
Balance in favour of 1891 . £17,395,958 
Total dutiable imports for nine months 
ending June, 1890 . . aa ... $889,786,032 
Ditto, ending June, 1891 334,242,340 
Balance in favour of 1891 .. £11,108,738 


Total imports, nine months ending June 
30th, 1891... ei site : . $630,206,005 
Ditto, ending June 30th, 1890 598,769,905 
Balance in favour of 1891 £5,087,220 ” 
With such a showing in favour of the tariff with which his 
name is associated, surely Mr. McKinley’s triumph was hardly 
a matter of surprise.—I am, Sir, Xc., F. W. GREY. 
Moreton Pinkney Manor, Northamptonshire, November 16th. 





DR. MARTINEAU’S “SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN 
RELIGION.” 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 

S1tr,—In your review of the third edition of Dr. Martineau’s 
“Seat of Authority in Religion,” you make some very true 
and natural remarks on the shock given to Christian senti- 
ment by the author’s fearless criticism; and I think the great 
majority of your readers, whether orthodox or rationalistic, 
will be very much in accord with you in wondering “that a 
writer in such imperfect sympathy with the Christian faith 
as a whole, can speak with such inspiring fervour of the 
attenuated fragments which he continues to accept.” Dr. 
Martineau is probably the very first Unitarian who has been 
disposed to reject, as out of accord with what he considers 
Christ’s real character, the invitation to the weary and heavy- 
laden in which He proclaims himself to be “ meek and lowly 
in heart.” Butit is well that the criticism has been made, 
however painful; for the real difficulty with Christians 
generally is to project their own minds so far outside the 
Christianity in which they were brought up as to weigh fully 
allthat may be said either for or againstit. Itis easy enough, 
and a very plausible thing, to suggest that we have no real 
contemporary records of our Lord’s life and teaching, but 
only legends of an after-date ; easier still, from these premisses, 
to conclude that the whole supernatural framework of reli- 
gion mast be dismissed as incredible, and that we must con- 
tent ourselves with some beautiful moral truths; but when 
the very same kind of criticism carries us on irresistibly to 
impugn some of those very utterances which we have regarded 
as the most divine and beautiful in the whole New Testament, 
is it not time to ask whether the criticism itself be sound ? 

Dr. Martineau’s words are so thoughtful and so candid, that 
T think we ought really to overcome a little repugnance in 
order to give him a patient hearing. “ What meek and lowly 
soul,” he asks, ‘“ was ever known to set itself forth as such, 
and commend its own humility as the model for others?” 
Most indubitably we shall search in vain for a parallel. Self- 
conscious humility is not true humility among men; and if 
Christ was only man, it would not be true humility here. It 
is, however, precisely the humility of Him who washed his 
disciples’ feet, acknowledging at the very same time that he 
was their Lord and Master; who accepted the centurion’s 
tribute that he was the commander of far more potent legions 
than his own; who taught that true greatness consisted in being 
a servant, and that the greatest was he who most resembled 
a little child. On the other hand, if such words or senti- 
ments were not actually uttered, what audacious poet could 





have ventured to suggest them, and to set forth for the first 
time a belief which has been found a real consolation by 
weary and heavy-laden souls for eighteen hundred years P—J 
am, Sir, &e., J. Gz 


{To tue EpiTor oF THE “Spectator.” | 

S1r,—Two passages in the Spectator of November 14th on Dr, 
Martineau’s last great work must come home to many religious 
but unlearned readers, as indicating the doubts and difficulties 
they have encountered in perusing the book. Yousay: “The 
marvel is that he can speak with such inspiring 
fervour of the attenuated fragments which he continues to 
accept.” Also: “If Dr. Martineau’s view of the Scriptures is 
correct, they cannot be recommended for ordinary use,” &c. 

Many readers must feel they can hardly endure the sacrifices 
which Dr. Martineau calls upon them to make. For instance, 
how many devout persons are deeply impressed with the fitness 
of the words, “I will arise,” &c., prescribed as proper for the 
opening of daily morning and evening prayer! And these 
persons must feel their devotions injured when they are told 
by a great authority that these words were not uttered by 
Christ, that this lesson of fatherly forgiveness is not his. 
Again, how many generations of worshippers have found 
consolation and religious support from the later chapters 
of the Fourth Gospel! And yet, in the interest of 
truth, these chapters, according to Dr. Martineau, ought 
either to be expunged from future editions, or, if admitted, 
should be accompanied by a warning -that, as utterances of 
Christ, they are not authentic. The same may be said of the 
deeply cherished passage to which you refer,—the invitation 
to the heavy-laden. 

Plain people of deep faith to whom all these passages of 
Scripture have hitherto been words to live by, must feel 
utterly disturbed when told to give them up by a revered 
religious leader like Dr. Martineau. They feel aversion to 
such teaching. They cannot spare these ancient helps to 
faith now ruthlessly knocked away,—no testimony paid to 
their value, not a word of homage to the truly noble minds 
from whom they really came. 

Possibly our respect for Dr. Martineau ought to be raised 
by his apparently ruthless destruction of cherished landmarks, 
which he finds to be misleading. His own fervour and spiritual 
imagination are sufficient to fill up the perfect figure from 
the “attenuated fragments” you speak of. Others attempt, 
but only painfully attempt, to go with him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. B. 


soe oe © 





PRINCIPAL SHAIRP ON MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Is there not some mysterious mistake in the passage 
which appeared as a quotation from Principal Shairp, in the 
published report of Lord Coleridge’s address at Westminster 
Abbey on Matthew Arnold? You have yourself quoted from 
it in your fine article in the Spectator of November 7th, and 
have so far felt its inaccuracy as to protest: “ Principal Shairp 
was quite wrong.” Did it not, however, occur to you that it 
might be some one else who was in fault, and not the Principal, 
whose knowledge of the man and his writings had been both 
intimate and critical? It would be strange indeed if Shairp 
could so have misread his author, nor is it less strange that 
such a version as appeared in the Times, and from which I 
presume you quoted, could anyhow have got itself published 
as Shairp’s estimate. 


So far as I can find, there have been but two issues of the 
poem, “Balliol Scbolars,”—first in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
March, 1873, and again in the collected “ Poems” (Macmillan,. 
1888). In both of these the stanza runs thus :— 

“ So full of power, yet blithe and debonair, 
Rallying his friends with pleasant banter gay, 
Or half a-dream chaunting with jaunty air 
Great words of Goethe, catch of Béranger. 
We see the banter sparkle in his prose, 
But knew not then the undertone that flows, 
So calmly sad, through all his stately lay.” 
Of these seven lines, only two are given correctly in the Times, 
and the last of them lends its sanction to your judgment that 
Arnold’s characteristic was “a lofty and calm regret.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Norwood, November 16th. 


[Lord Coleridge’s version, as given by the Times, certainly 


Mites MIDWINTER. 





seems to have no authority in Mr. Shairp’s revised poem. 
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Perhaps Lord Coleridge has some earlier version which 
Principal Shairp himself saw to be unsatisfactory, and cor- 
yected when preparing it for the general public.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE OLDEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 

[To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SpecTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—In your able and kindly critique of my “ History of St. 
Martin’s, Canterbury,” there is one point in which you scarcely 
do me justice. Iam said to “claim that the present font of 
the church is the actual font in which Ethelbert stood for the 
ceremony ” of baptism. Now, on p. 82 I distinctly state that 
“no person in a calm or critical state of mind would maintain 
that the existing font is undoubtedly the one in which Ethel- 
bert was baptised. The probability, indeed, would point the 
other way.” All I have contended for is, that “the pious 
belief” to this effect may not unreasonably be entertained. 
And surely a “pious belief” is somewhat different from a 
historical claim ! 

Your reviewer, in justification of his incredulity, reminds us 
that “total immersion of adults was the rule” at that time. 
This I have allowed, but I have also mentioned in pp. 75-77 
some exceptions’ to the rule, and have pleaded that in the 
early centuries affusion was frequently used, without immersion. 

A font 2 ft. 5 in. high and 1 ft. 10 in. in diameter can hardly 
be called a “little stone basin,”—though I never imagined the 
possibility of the “total immersion of a full-grown man in it” 
—only that Ethelbert may have stood in it, while water was 
poured on him from above (desuper).—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES F. ROUTLEDGE. 

St. Martin’s, Canterbury, November 10th. 


[We apologise for speaking of a “ claim,” when nothing more 
than a certain mild wish to believe was contained in Canon 
Routledge’s book. The reviewer was desirous of doing 
damage to the “pious belief ” (which seems to be totally 
unfounded), as such “ pious beliefs” are too commonly made 
into articles of faith. The early instances of affusion are not 
brought into connection of time or country with Ethelbert ; 
and for the purposes either of immersion or affusion, a font 
2ft.5in. high is a “little stone basin.”—Ep. Spectator] 





“AND THERE WAS LIGHT.” 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of November 14th, Mr. Flavell speaks 
of a clergyman having recently “ completely spoilt the beauty ” 
of the above passage by laying stress “on the very last word.” 
It was long since pointed out—I think by Coleridge, but I 
have no means of reference at hand—that the magnificent 
modulation in Haydn’s oratorio, The Creation, gives this as 
the true reading. The effect of that modulation would be 
completely lost if transferred from “light ” to “ was.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. M. L. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your correspondent of November 14th, “ A Peripatetic 
Parson,” tells us how one of his clerical brethren “ completely 
spoilt” that sublime “ And God said, ‘ Let there be light,’ 
and there was light,” by the emphasis, “and there was light,” 
instead of “and there was light.” And Longinus, citing the 
Same passage as an example of sublimity, is so far from 
emphasising the concluding “light,” that he omits it alto- 
gether,—Eizey 6 Od, yeviadw Das, val syivero. 

Nevertheless, Coleridge—unfortunately, I can neither find 
the passage nor recall the argument—pointedly condemns that 
emphatic “was” as a common (and grievous) error. And I 
think that, on consideration, Coleridge will be found to be right. 
When we go back to the standpoint of the first verses of 
Genesis, ‘‘ Nunc redeo ad mundi novitatem,” as Lucretius has 
it; and again,— 

“Omnia que nunc si primum mortalibus essent, 

Ex improviso si nunc objecta repente, 

Quid magis his rebus poterat mirabile dici ?— 
then the marvellousness which occupies the eye and fills the 
imagination is not that of the “He spake and it was done,” 
not that of the instantaneous effectiveness of the creating 
Word, but that of the effect produced, the thing created,—the 
Wonderfulness of light, newly created and falling for the first 
time upon the face of the deep.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. W. Harper, ex-Vicar of Selby. 











DIVINE WORSHIP. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Allow me to supplement your correspondent’s sug- 
gestions on divine worship by making two remarks,—one 
general, the other particular. It may not be generally known 
that the Bishop of London made the reading of the Liturgy 
the subject of his address to the clergy about two years ago, 
but whether his observations were published, I am not in 
a position to say. I happen to know also that the Principals 
of the various Theological Colleges are paying some attention 
to this important matter, and, I venture to think, not a 
moment too soon. 

The particular remark has reference to the practice of some 
clergymen dwelling far too long on the last word of a sentence ; 
I mean in their monotoning the service. Musical people will 
know what I mean when I say that I have heard the word 
dwelt on to the length of a breve. And when the last word 
happens to be the second syllable of a word, as, for example, 
sinners, the effect is grotesque in the extreme. Another 
singular practice I have noticed,—viz., the priest dropping his 
voice quite a third on the last syllable but one in a collect; 
not a cadence of a semi-tone or so, but a regular drop toa 
note even below the speaking one, from G to D, for instance. 
A little care, 1am sure, would prevent such an anomaly.—I 
am, Sir, &c., SACERDOS. 





IRISH STORIES. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SprcrTaToR,’’] 
S1r,—Under the above heading, some amusing anecdotes have 
appeared in the Spectator. The following may not be un- 
worthy of a place in your honoured columns. 

Three years ago, on the occasion of the then pending 
Punchestown races, a special train was prepared at Kings- 
bridge, with two saloon carriages attached, one of which was 
reserved for “ His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant,” and the 
second for “Sir Edward Cecil Guinness, Bart.” A witty 
porter, taking a piece of chalk, wrote on the first saloon the 
words, “ For his Ex.,” whilst he wrote on the second the notice, 
“For his XX.” The distinguished occupants of these respec- 
tively reserved saloons were as much amused as the general 
public at the witty notification—I am, Sir, &c., KB. D. 








A R em 
a 

THREE EXHIBITIONS. 
At the Fine Art Society’s Gallery are exhibited some seventy 
small pictures by Mr. W. Logsdail illustrating the scenery of 
the Riviera. Mr. Logsdail attracted a good deal of attention 
some years ago at the Academy with a picture of St. Mark’s 
Place, in Venice. It had merits of technique less familiar 
among us then than they are now, in its great dexterity of 
drawing and brush-work, and it showed remarkable skill in 
the management of a crowded stage. There was besides, in 
this and some pictures that followed, plenty of observation of 
character in the individual faces represented; in a word, the 
pictures had all the interest that large and cleverly timed 
photographs of contemporary life possess. Mr. Logsdail 
afterwards treated London life as he had treated Venetian, 
and gave us the street and hansom for the canal and gondola. 
Now, the amount of skill and energy and patience implied in 
all this work, no one who knows anything of painting will 
be likely to underrate; but the pictorial quality of it was 
not so great as its technical ability, and in particular the 
colour was at best of a negative character. It belonged, in 
fact, to the order of black-and-white disguised, an order to 
which by far the larger number of painted canvases belong ; 
and the last example of Mr. Logsdail at the Academy, 
the large Lord Mayor’s Show of two years ago, was only 
a more crying instance of insensibility than others, because 
it so happened that some unusually flagrant flunkies fell 
to be depicted. From what has been said, it will appear 
that Mr. Logsdail was not likely to succeed very well with the 
colour of the Riviera, and an inspection of the pictures 
justifies the surmise. Mr. Huish, it is true, introduces us to 
the catalogue with the satisfaction of one who has supplied 
a “felt want.” “It is not surprising,” he says, “that amongst 
the exhibitions of special localities which have been projected 
and presented to the London public, there have been several 
dealing with the Riviera: the wonder rather is that where 
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much of the charm of a picture lies in the association which 
it conjures up, so few artists of repute have essayed to provide 
an almost clamouring clientéle with renderings of the subject, 
and that hitherto its portrayal has been almost entirely left 

to the army of amateurs, who simply engage in its delinea- 

tion pour passer le temps.” Now, it would be impertinent to 

suppose that Mr. Logsdail had worked with a view to satisfying 

this “almost clamouring clientéle,” but it must be admitted 

that there is reason to fear that he will succeed in satisfying 

them. What the clientile that winters in a “special locality” 

desires, as a rule, in a “ rendering of the subject,” is a picture 

that will compete with a photograph in exact definition and 

relentless inclusion, something that will “conjure up associa- 

tions” of where the hotel lay in the town, or of the views 

starred in the guide-book. Now, there are few of Mr. Logs- 

dail’s pictures in which there is not plenty of picturesque 

material, just as there would be in photographs of the places; 

but there is very little of the elimination and selection and 

disposition and emphasis that make the difference between 

photographer and artist; and the effects chosen are rather 
those in which the subjects are seen clearly than seen 

pictorially. The Riviera, like other places, is a magazine of 
objects half of which should be suppressed in painting: it 
offers, for instance, lovely and dignified arrangements of olives 
and cypresses, but along with these a dozen kinds of trivial 
and superfluous vegetables; and a stray palm that were well 
enough in its own time and place, will upset a whole grove of 
olives. So will a crude blue parasol and a foreground of “rustic” 
seat testify to a too indiscriminate regard for facts on the 
part of a painter. It may be added, in qualification of the 
general impression of garishness that the exhibition produces, 
that No. 51, Up the Vallone, and No. 58, Narcissus, Oranges, and 
Lemons, are noticeably more single in motive and pleasant in 
colour than the rest. 

At the British Artists’ Winter Exhibition, among more 
than six hundred pictures, there is some good work to be 
picked out which may be mentioned in the order of the cata- 
logue. In the first room are two studies at Tangier by Mr. 
Alexander Mann, which are good in their feeling for breadth 
and colour; a finer still is No. 424, in a later room, an evening 
effect of sand and water and distant town. Then there is Mr. 
A. M. Rossi’s Impression of a little girl seated in the stern of 
a boat (36), and Mr. A. Holland’s The Harbour (49), where the 
general tone and the colour of the foreground are good, but 
the sky a trifle heavy, and wanting in play of colour. Mr. 
Dudley Hardy has so great a turn for parody, that it is diffi- 
cult as yet to define his talent, which is undeniable; but 
No. 84, On the Dunes, Etaples, isa pretty colour-fantasia. A girl 
is stripping herself of the last of her multi-coloured clothing, 
against a background of sand, bent-grass, and sea, with a 
merrily tinted post for companion. The random, pretty touches 
of colour are fairly admissible in a subject like this, for no one 
can challenge the possibilities either of wardrobe or post; in 
some other examples of the same artist, they appear in places 
where they look too like an easy substitute for observation, 
and are a dangerous symptom so early in a career. Then 
there is a Sundown (115) by Mr. Nelson Dawson, which is 
bettered by the water-colour marine later on in a scheme of 
blues (303). Two sketches by Miss Meg Wright—A Sandy 
Hollow and The Hillside (125 and 130)—are noticeable as 
being large in little. Mr. Bert Ellis—An Old Garden, Corn- 
wall (195) and The Flowing Tide (413)—lays on his paint with 
the freshness and brightness and the violence of Mr. J. R. 
Reid. The method has its advantages, for freshness of paint 
suggests freshness of weather; but it demands great certainty 
of vision. Mr. Edwin Ellis has tried for extreme bright- 
ness and freshness of effect in his huge Kingdoms of the 
Sun (363), but this time has been badly worsted in the attempt. 
This picture is in the large room, where there is a mixture of 
oil-paintings and water-colours. One water-colour of Mr. 
Nelson Dawson’s has been mentioned already; there are two 
or three others here, and several by Mr. Nisbet ; besides these 
may be mentioned the Walberswick (268) of Mr. T. Simpson. 
Mr. Cayley Robinson has worked for a decorative effect in his 
Ferry (343) ; a boat containing a girl and some goats, passing 
behind a range of tall lilies. The girl’s figure is the weakest 
part of the design, but the picture shows a promising feeling 

for decorative arrangement and colour. The same is true of 
Mr. Birkenruth’s Amrei’s Garden (373), with its cleverly posed 





next room, Mr. Cleminshaw’s Grey Sea (435) and Mr. Detmold’s 
Mount’s Bay (454) may be noted; but the most interesting 
thing in the room is Mr. James Clark’s Dolly’s Andante (514). 
The sense of tone and keeping this picture shows is a very 
rare quality on these walls; and the observation of childish 
character and action is delightful. In the last room there is 
an interesting pastoral by Mr. J. E. Christie,—Moonrise (563). 
At the Royal Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours, there is 
not a great deal that calls for notice. In the first room there 
is a little picture so nearly concealed in a corner, that it runs 
the risk of being passed over,—the Grey Weather of Miss 
Aileen M‘Lachlan. It has great charm of arrangement in its 
trees and banks and water, and is pleasing in its quiet scheme 
of colour. Mr. J. R. Reid’s two pictures, and Mr. Alexander 
Harrison’s Moonrise (166), are experimentally interesting. In 
the next room, Mr. Julius Olsson'’s Wet Harvest, stooks of 
corn, carts and grey sky, is another case of a good picture 
cornered. But in the next room there is a still better picture 
skied, a ludicrous thing in view of the space at the command 
of the hangers, and the quality of the pictures they have 
hung. The picture in question is Mr. Mouat Loudon’s Iva 
(566), a portrait of a little girl, Mr. Loudon has from time 
to time shown some pretty patterns of babies at the New 
English Art Club, and his work at last year’s Academy and 
Portrait-Painters’ Exhibition was singled out for praise in 
these columns. At the Institute, its pictorial quality comes 
out very strikingly in the general absence of anything of the 
kind. ‘To see a pattern as well as a person in one’s sitter is 
what makes a portrait a picture,and Mr. Loudon’s bias is, 
if anything, to the side of the pattern. 








BOOKS. 


—@~—— 
THE LAND OF THE LAMAS.* 
THE writer of this book, better prepared than most travellers 
for a rather perilous adventure, made a journey of several 
thousand miles through the Koko-nor, the Ts’aidam, and 
Eastern Tibet, and gives us an interesting account of it. 

The country of the Lamas having been, he tells us, his life. 
hobby, he first studied all the books he could get hold of on 
the subject; then learned Chinese ; and finally, while attached 
to the United States Legation at Pekin, worked for four years 
with a very intelligent Lama from Lh’asa at the spoken 
language of Tibet; so that, when ready for the start, he was 
able to travel as'a Chinese or Mongol, as the case might be, 
discarding all the usual European impedimenta, but carrying 
a few scientific instruments so as to survey and map his 
route, which in the first instance was the highway from Pekin 
to Lan-chou Fu, the capital of the province of Kan-su; for he 
followed the example of Huc and Gabet, and entered Tibet 
from the North, in order to avoid the opposition he would have 
been sure to meet with had he arrived from India or Western 
China, and encountered the suspicious borderers who credit 
every foreigner desirous of visiting their country with nefarious 
designs. Even as it was, Mr. Rockhill had a very narrow 
escape at Jyékundo, and on other occasions had to exercise 
great tact and many precautions in order to preserve his in- 
cognito. He travelled chiefly in Chinese carts and sedan- 
chairs, or on ponies; but he made the latter part of his 
journey by water, and had quite an exciting descent of the 
River Yang-tzii. He does not devote much space to his 
Chinese experiences, as most readers are tolerably familiar 
with what he would have to tell them ; but when he arrives at 
the borderland of Mongolia, even before crossing the frontier, 
he becomes more descriptive :— 

“Hardly had we lost sight of Hsi-ning,” he says, “than we 
seemed to have left China and its people far behind, so great 
were the changes that everywhere met us. No longer were ail 
the passers-by blue-gowned and long-queued Chinese, but people 
of different languages and various costumes. There were Mongols, 
mounted on camels or horses and clothed in sheepskin gowns and 
big fur caps, or else in yellow or red lama robes—the women 
hardly distinguishable from the men, save those who, from 
coquetry, had put on their green satin gowns and silver head and 
neck ornaments to produce a sensation on entering Lusar or 
Kumbum. There were parties of pilgrims, tramping along 10 
single file, and dressed in white woollen gowns pulled up to the 
knee, each one with a little load, held by a light wooden frame 
work, fastened to his back. They belonged to some of the Tibetan 
tribes living in the valleys to the north of Hsi-ning. Many other 
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* The Land of the Lamas. By William Woodville Rockhill, London: Long 
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queer-looking people we passed that morning, of whom I will 
speak later.” 

Mr. Rockhill stayed six weeks at Lusar just at the time of 
the dragon festival, and there saw Tibetans from Lh’asa, 
Eastern, Central, and Ulterior Tibet, Mongols of the Koko- 
nor, and many of the inhabitants of the great lamasery of 
Kumbum, and witnessed the great and very curious sight of 
the festival, the butter bas-reliefs for which Kumbum is more 
famous even than Lh’asa. Every year these great tableaux, 
20 ft. long and 10ft. high, are executed in new designs, and 
exhibited under a high scaffolding lit up by rows of little 
butter-lamps. The subjects are religious, representing, 
according to Lamaist ideas, various scenes in the heavenly 
abodes, the central figure being about 3ft. high, and those 
in the background, in processions, battles, &c., not more than 
Sin., but all most carefully modelled in slabs of butter, and 
elaborately painted, and surrounded by borders composed of 
birds, beasts, emblems, flowers, &c. Those Lamas who are 
experts in such work travel from lamasery to lamasery, and 
are sure of a welcome, food, and lodgings. A small sum of 
money is given to the best designer, who frequently spends 
three months ,over one tableau; but his real reward is the 
praise of his fellows. 

Mr. Rockhill naturally speaks a good deal of the Lamas of 
the various schools, the “ Yellow Church” or “ Virtuous 
School,” the red-capped, the black capped, the white Lamas, 
and the Pinbo, who, though they closely resemble the Lamas 
in dress, teachings, &ec., are yet looked upon by them with 
scorn. It is believed that for every family in Tibet there are 
three Lamas, and Mr. Rockhill states that these men are de 
jacto masters of the country, nearly all the wealth of which 
is in their hands; their landed property is enormous, and 
their serfs and bondsmen swarm. Over these latter, the 
abbots of the fourteen large lamaseries of Eastern Tibet 
exercise a prescriptive right of high and low justice, these 
abbots being appointed by the Lh’asa authorities; and as 
they have been for more than a century doing their utmost to 
annex the province, a proceeding to which the inhabitants are 
violently opposed, it is easy to see that the peace of that 
region must be frequently disturbed, especially as the Lamas 
are by no means scrupulous as to their modes of action :— 

“There is as much of the soldier about them,” says Mr. Rock- 
hill, “as there was in the Templars, with whom they offer many 
points of resemblance. The larger lamaseries are rather fortified 
camps than the abodes of peace-loving Buddhist monks; every 
Lama is well-armed, well-mounted, and always ready for the fray, 
whether it be to resist the local chiefs or the Chinese, or to attack 
a rival lamasery. Their declaration of war is unique of its kind. 
In times of peace Lamas wear no trousers, only a long kilt called 
shamta, so when about to start on a military expedition, when 
they will be for days in the saddle, a nether-garment becomes in- 
dispensable, and the order goes forth to convert their shawls 
(xin) into breeches. I was assured that frequently when the 
weaker party learns that its enemy has thus made clear a deter- 
mination to fight, it sues for peace without waiting for the attack.” 

As to the morals of the Lamas of Mongolia and Tibet, Mr. 
Rockhill says :— 

“While I do not believe that the standard attained by those 
persons would be considered very high by us, there are large 
numbers of them, and even of the laity, who observe their moral 
laws, and there are undoubtedly not a few men among the Gélong 
(those who have studied the sacred books, and are ordained under 
this title) who strictly adhere to the vows of poverty, chastity, 
truthfulness, and all the other obligations they have taken on 
themselves in entering the order.” 

The Draba, or lower-class Lamas, are not bound to celibacy, 
and may return to their families at certain seasons of the 
year; but they must not show themselves in the company of 
their wives within the convent. This class it is who print 
books, look after the cattle, trim the lamps, sweep the temples, 
&e., while the Gélong, and even the Pénbo, hold services in 
the houses of those who pay them, besides the constant prayer 
for the welfare of their locality which they are supposed to 
keep up in the temples. The services just mentioned are 
familiarly called “ beating the drum,” for that instrument is 
much used during the performance. The system of musical 
notation used by the Lamas is said to be very curious. The 
Tibetan Lamas made great fun of the esoteric Buddhists, and 
did not scruple to pronounce the Mahatmas heretics and im- 
postors. Followers of Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant 
might profitably make a note of this. According to Mr. 
Rockhill, women hold quite an abnormally high position in 
Tibet, and maintain a complete ascendency over their 
husbands, who profess themselves unable to sell any article 





or to make a bargain without consulting them. In the 
supplementary notes we find interesting matter about the 
early ethnography of the Koko-nor and Eastern Tibet, and 
amongst other things, quotations from the T’ang-shu con- 
cerning the Kingdom of Women. We have not space to 
dwell upon much that is curious and interesting in Mr. Rock- 
hill’s book; his personal narrative is pleasant reading, and 
he goes into a number of questions relating to the people 
among whom he wanders, notably that of polyandry, which 
he found to exist among the agricultural but not among the 
nomadic population. Polygamy, introduced by intercourse 
with India and China, is naturally confined to the wealthier 
class. 

The story Mr. Rockhill relates of Pundit A——- K——, or 
Krishna, in reality Kishen Singh, ought to be investigated 
and brought to light, for if it be really true that the results 
of the wonderful four years’ journey, in which he crossed 
Tibet from north to south, and from east to west, arriving at 
Ta-chien-lu from the Ts’aidam in 1882, having made an excel- 
lent survey, were really “carefully pigeon-holed by the Indian 
Government,” such a proceeding can only be said to be simply 
disgraceful. Mr. Rockhill boldly says:—‘If any British 
explorer had done one-third of what Nain Singh, Lama Urjyen 
jyats’o, Sarat Chandra Das, or Kishen Singh (alias A—— 
K ), accomplished, medals and decorations, lucrative offices 
and professional promotion, freedom of cities, and every form 
of lionising would have been his ; as for those native explorers, 
a small pecuniary reward and obscurity are all to which they 
can look forward.” 





DARKNESS AND DAWN.* 
THe problem which Archdeacon Farrar has endeavoured to 
illustrate in bis “ historical tale ” is, in his own words, supreme 
and deeply interesting,—the problem, namely, afforded by the 
victory of Christianity over “the power, the glory, and the 
intellect of the civilised world.” In all the world’s history, 
there was never, on the face of it, so unequal a contest as that 
waged by the Empire against this obscure and despised sect, 
—‘quos, per flagitia invisos, vulgus Christianos appellabat,” 
as Tacitus contemptuously styled them, writing a generation 
later. The majority of believers undoubtedly belonged to the 
lowest strata of the population—the slaves and aliens: they 
counted few adherents among the well-to-do classes of the 
community, and the utmost they could expect from the 
official classes was a contemptuous tolerance. They did 
not provoke persecution by ostentatiously parading their 
faith. They left the drum and cymbals to the votaries 
of Cybele: there was nothing Corybantic about the early 
Christians, nothing militant or aggressive about their organi- 
sation. And yet, when the hour of trial came, these 
despised outcasts extorted the reluctant admiration of their 
most hostile critics; their fortitude eclipsed that of the 
most thoroughgoing Stoics. The Church of Rome was 
apparently annihilated by the persecutions of Nero and his 
successors. But the “living torches” of Nero’s garden-party, 
to borrow Latimer’s immortal phrase, lit such a candle as by 
God’s grace was never afterwards put out. The mere fact 
that the early Christian Church survived the onslaughts of 
Nero’s persecutions—a fact which brooks no gainsaying—is a 
trumpet-tongued witness as to the nature of its origin. The 
more we read and learn of the struggle, the more wonderful 
does the ultimate victory of Christianity appear, the more irre- 
sistibly are we driven to account for its vitality by supernatural 
causes. It will be noticed that Archdeacon Farrar does not call 
his book a historical romance, but a historical tale. ‘The fic- 
tion,” he declares in his preface, “is throughout controlled and 
dominated by historic facts...... Even for the minutest 
allusions and particulars I have contemporary authority 
Sielersiets the outline has been imperatively decided for me by the 
exigencies of fact, not by the rules of art.” We are quite ready 
to accept these assurances, and, indeed, every page of these two 
volumes affords evidence of the extensive nature of the author’s 
reading. None the less, to those who are not acquainted with 
the contemporary authorities in question, his manner of filling 
in the gaps, so to speak, is calculated to give at times a 
decidedly misleading impression. The book is unquestionably 
intended for the general reader, not for the scholar or the 
student, and the general reader will rise from its perusal with 


* Darkness and Dawn ; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero, A Historic Tale, By 
F, W. Farrar. 2 vols, London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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the conviction, based on these assurances quoted above, that 
several historical personages were converts to Christianity 
about whom there is no evidence, that we are aware of, that 
any such conversion ever took place. It is, of course, quite 
possible, nay, even probable, that the unhappy Britannicus and 
the still more unhappy Octavia—Nero’s wife—may have come 
within the reach of the Apostolic teaching; but to represent 
them in the light of converts is hardly acting up to the prin- 
ciple of controlling the fiction by historic facts. Had the 
adopted brother and the wife of Nero embraced the “ foreign 
superstition,” there is a strong likelihood that Tacitus would 
have mentioned it. The roll of Christian martyrs is long and 
noble enough without these problematical additions. In his 
treatment of the great Apostles of whom passing glimpses are 
afforded, Archdeacon Farrar is more happy than in the case 
of the principal dramatis persone. For into the mouths of the 
former he has put hardly any words beside those which are to 
be found in Holy Writ; as regards the latter, his method, 
which is the method of expansion, compares unfavourably with 
the stern and remorseless condensation of the great annalist 
who is his chief authority. 

Archdeacon Farrar’s style is picturesque, but it is disfigured 
by its monotonous garishness, by its superfluity of epithets, 
and the constant employment of alliterative tropes. Thus, in 
describing Agrippina’s attitude towards Nero at the outset of 
his reign, he tells how “sometimes she strained him to her 
steely heart;” while of Claudia, an imaginary personage, he 
says that before her “beautiful personality the tinsel compli- 
ments of her many admirers seemed to shrink into shamed 
silence.” Of another of his Christian characters, he remarks 
that her “ gentle influence moved fearlessly with halcyon wings 
over the turbid abyss of crime.” So, in the same vein of 
turgid rhetoric, he talks of the “feline gleam in the eyes of 
the horrible Locusta.” It has been well said of Virgil that he 
disdained to say a plain thing in a plain way. Archdeacon 
Farrar shares this disdain, but his method of expressing it is 
the wrong method. The pity and horror which ought to be 
awakened in the mind of the reader by the scene in which 
Nero brutally kicks Poppza, is seriously impaired by the 
infelicitous description of the Emperor’s person: “ He still 
wore the dress of a jockey of the green faction, and its 
succinctness revealed his thin legs and protuberant person.” 
Whatever were the faults of Vespasian, he was hardly a prig: 
and priggishness is the salient feature of the request which is 
put into his mouth in the following passage :— 

««Clemens,’ said Vespasian, ‘ Domitilla tells me that yesterday 
morning you were learning my favourite poem, the “ Epode” of 
Horace about the pleasures of country life, and the lines of Virgil 
on the same subject. As we have nothing special to do this 
morning, suppose you repeat the poems to us, while the boys and 
I make a formido for our next deer-hunt.’ ” 

Trresistibly one’s thoughts turn to Mr. Barlow, or to that 
historic dinner when, at the epoch of the cheese, Dr. Blimber, 
“having taken a glass of port-wine and hemmed twice or 
thrice,” began that celebrated discourse on “the profuse and 
extravagant entertainments of the Romans.” To these same 
entertainments, by-the-way, and to the fantastic luxury 
of the period, Archdeacon Farrar devotes a good deal of 
space. That is perhaps inevitable in any narrative dealing 
with the Neronian epoch; but the business is rather over- 
done in Darkness and Dawn. It may be captious criticism, 
but the phrase “a suite of apartments” seems out of place 
in a historical tale of the Roman Empire. Surely a “ set of 
rooms” is at least as effective a phrase. Archdeacon Farrar’s 
purple patches might be impressive if they alternated with 
a little plain homespun; but even in his descriptions of 
the simple surroundings of the Christians, he cannot resist 
the temptation to use the brightest colours. This extrava- 
gance of diction is all the more to be regretted, inasmuch 
as it lends an air of sensationalism to the whole, and 
neutralises the effect of many eloquent and powerful pas- 
sages. The contrast between the “gilded wickedness” of 
the Court and the obscure heroism of the Christian com- 
munity, would have been far more striking if the author had 
practised a little more self-effacement. It does not add to the 
reader’s detestation of Nero to describe him as “ this wretched 
meticulous creature, with no manliness in him; this tenth- 
rate singer and dilettante twangler on harps; this lump of 
egregious vanity; this catspaw of Tigellinus,” &c. It is more 
than probable that the majority of the readers of Darkness and 
Dawn will be attracted by the dexterity with which the dry 


bones of history are decked out in the gorgeous mantle of a 
popular narrative. But true critics may perhaps regard it as 
a remarkable feat of rhetorical expansion. 





MISS MILMAN’S “CHILDREN.” * 

Miss Mitman has a very pleasant gift for drawing the 
character of children. She delights in their wayward and 
mischievous ways, and paints their naughty freaks with the 
most hearty sympathy. And yet her great object is to show 
them the duty of getting over their mischievous ways, and 
conforming themselves to a strict law of duty. Therefore we 
should very. much like to know Miss Milman’s own explana- 
tion of the charm which their mischievousness and positive 
rebelliousness has for her, her whole object being to bring out 
the nobility of obtaining a mastery over this mischievous 
and rebellious disposition. Nobody can doubt for a moment 
that Miss Milman’s stories would lose more than half 
their charm if all her children were, as Lord Palmerston held 
that all children were, “born good.” Even in Boy,—a 
delightful story which we recently noticed in these columns, 
—the child who is her ideal, conquers our affections not less, 
perhaps rather more, by apostrophising the baby as an “ ugly 
little beastie,” and denouncing the under-nursemaid, Maria, 
as a P.I. G., than he does even by his heroic effort to save 
his poor innocent village friend from being unjustly found 
guilty of stealing apples. Miss Milman could never have 
made “Boy” as taking as she does, if she had not shown 
him in his contemptuous reflections on his baby-brother, and 
in his disposition to consider Heaven a very undesirable resi- 
dence if it were to be tenanted by the under-nursemaid in 
common with himself. If, indeed, among “ the many mansions” 
Maria might have entered one quite apart from him, and where 
he would not be even liable to encounter her from time to time, 
he was certainly not inclined to grudge her a (secluded) nook 
in Heaven. But if not, why then he regarded the prospect of 
going to Heaven asa very questionable blessing indeed. And 
in Miss Milman’s other books, the preference for wayward 
children is even more vividly displayed. The “ Little ladies ” 
gain half their popularity by their flat refusal to welcome 
Miss Roberts to their home even at their aunt’s earnest 
request, and by their frankness in explaining the defiviencies 
of the poor in cleanliness and sweetness of savour. As for 
“Those children,” their reputation entirely depends on their 
perverseness and disobedience to orders,—in conjunction, no 
doubt, with their affectionateness, and their penitence for 
having grieved their sister. The scene in which “Those 
children ” are found attired as Red Indians in blankets and 
beads, while the bare arms, legs, and necks of the twins are 
being painted black and red respectively, their mouths being 
at the same time stuffed with sweets to keep them from 
bursting out into loud lamentations; again, the scene in 
which they persuade their prosaic-minded young friend that 
they are going to make a cannibal-feast upon him in order 
to save themselves from starvation; and the scene in 
which two of the boys run away from home to seek adven- 
tures in the world, and thereby cause the most poignant 
anxiety to their brothers and sisters,—are all especially 
attractive, and without them “Those children” would not be 
reckoned fascinating children at all. 

Now, Miss Milman is evidently more or less aware of this 
fact, though of course she would not let her smaller readers 
realise that a certain waywardness, not to say superfluity of 
naughtiness, in children, is clearly regarded as a merit by 
those who are the children’s best critics; for she does her best 
to fix the attention on those qualities in her children which 
show them to be liable to regret for their own waywardness 
and mischievousness, and anxious to resist the temptations 
which beset them to fall back into these more natural ways of 
theirs. And yet, supposing there were no such mischievousness 
or waywardness to regret,—suppose all the children were like 
“Queenie” in Those Children,—does Miss Milman doubt for 
a moment that not only her readers, but herself, would find 
them very much less interesting, and would soon get tired of 
delineating such good and gentle characters ? What, then, is 
the secret of that great sympathy with faults and foibles which 
renders human beings so ready to accuse the too perfect 
character, whether in grown-up men and women, or even in 











* (1.) The Little Ladies, By Helen Milman, Author of ‘ Boy.’’ Illustrate 
by Emily F, Harding. London: Griffith, Farran, and Co,—(.) Thove 
Children. By Helen Milman, Author of “ Boy,” “Little Ladies,’ &c, Lllu;- 
i trated by Emily J, Harding, London: Griffith, Farran, and Co. 
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children, of priggishness, and to show the most violent im- 
patience of demure self-control? It would appear as if human 
nature took a special delight in the very weaknesses which it 
also takes a delight in stirring the conscience to condemn 
and reform,—as if we revolted against the very kind of 
character, when it is found to be original and inborn, which 
we love to see engrafted on an originally wayward and self- 
willed stock. We love to recognise faults and imperfec- 
tions, even though we love to see them acknowledged and 
cured. Is it the same feeling to which Cardinal Newman 
confessed in the Lyra Apostolica, when he charged himself 
with feeling a secret joy that “Hell is near”? Or is it 
merely intolerance of anything which might seem like 
Pharisaism,—a quality which in children of course is particu- 
larly odious? We do not think it can be the latter, for cer- 
tainly such a child as “ Queenie ” in Those Children has nota 
touch even of Pharisaism in her; and yet, if the others had 
been like her, Those Children would never have been written, 
or could never have been made amusing. There is, we believe, 
a certain jealoysy of ready-made perfection in the human 
heart, though there is nothing which we like better than to 
sce it growing in a character manifestly and emphatically 
faulty. Even “Boy” would have suffered by being told 
that it was one of his great merits to have called the under- 
nursemaid a P. I. G., and to have declared that he could not 
be happy even in Heaven if he were bound toshare it with her ; 
yet undoubtedly that really is one of his greatest merits in the 
eyes of Miss Milman herself, as well as of the readers of Miss 
Milman’s lively and charming tales. Jack and Tom tying up 
the twins’ hair in top-knots, and discolouring their skin with 
black and red ink to make them look like American Indians, 
are infinitely more attractive to the well regulated mind than 
two good boys would have been, learning their lessons and 
resisting triumphantly every temptation to plunge the family 
into trouble. 

We imagine the truth to be,—and our best writers of fiction 
unconsciously realise it, though they hardly recognise it con- 
sciously,—that what we really enjoy most is a wayward nature 
which is on the rise, and not one that has lost all waywardness 
in the higher kind of beauty. We donot enjoy anything that 
is too good, partly perhaps because it humiliates us, partly 
because it is too monotonous. We want to laugh, and we cannot 
langh at perfection. We want to see traces of our own im- 
patience with the world as it is,and we can find no such traces 
in perfection. Miss Milman is evidently aware of this truth, 
though she hides it from her little readers, and perhaps even 
from herself. Her whole soul is with the naughty children,— 
so long as they are not too naughty, not hard-hearted, not 
dishonest, not self-righteous. But we suppose it would not 
be a good thing for her little readers if she let them perceive 
this too clearly. 


NABOTH'S VINEYARD.* 
Ir isa curious but undeniable fact that since the death of 
Lever and Le Fanu, Ireland has been represented in the domain 
of fiction almost entirely by women. We exempt the creator 
of Mulvaney from the category of Irish novelists, because Mr. 
Kipling, though we believe he has some Irish blood in his 
veins, has never set foot in Ireland, and writes primarily 
from the Anglo-Indian standpoint. Mr. William O'Brien, 
again, can hardly be regarded as a serious competitor, for 
his solitary effort was marred by a redundancy which, as 
we have been seriously told in the Gladstonian Press, was the 
inevitable result of his long incarceration, and therefore 
attributable to Mr. Balfour. But, happily, there is no Salic 
law in literature, and the brilliant talents of half-a-dozen 
Trishwomen have enabled them not merely to distance their 
brethren, but to add materially to the literature of the country. 
For faithful, unexaggerated portraiture of Irish life, gentle 
and simple, the novels of Miss Laffan—author, above all, of 
that wonderful sketch, Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor— 
are as safe a guide as Gerald Griffin was sixty years ago; while 
for impartiality and strength, Miss Lawless’s Huivish is a little 
masterpiece. What one misses about the works of most women 
—even Irishwomen—is the character of buoyancy, which is to 
be found, however, in abundance in those delightful Hiberno- 
Indian stories of Mrs. Croker. As for popularity, Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, the author of Molly Bawn, beats all those we have men- 
tioned completely hollow; indeed, we believe that in America she 








is as widely read as any living novelist. One can imagine that 
the hard-working American is intensely attracted by pictures 
of society in which no one—male or female—has any other 
business in life except to indulge in limitless flirtations in 
country houses. The latest recruits to the ranks of Irish 
women-novelists are the joint-authors of An Irish Cousin, 
reviewed in these columns a couple of years ago, who bid fair 
to rival in their way the admirable works produced in colla- 
boration by the two Misses Gerard. Naboth’s Vineyard is, 
from the nature of the subject, less rich in that genial humour 
which rendered the earlier book such entertaining reading; but 
it is stronger, more vivid, and more natural,—altogether a 
more remarkable achievement. 

The scene is laid in the south-west corner of Ireland, and 
the dramatis persons, without exception, are drawn from the 
peasant and farmer class. ‘“ Naboth’s Vineyard” is the farm 
of a well-to-do widow, named Leonard, who has defied the: 
rules of the League by taking a derelict tenancy to pasture 
her cattle. The gombeen-man of the village, who is at the 
same time its chief shopkeeper and the president of the local 
branch of the League, bears her a grudge for keeping in her 
employ a labourer whose mother he had sold up. Mr. John 
Donovan, the central figure of the story, is one of those who 
never forgive those whom they have injured. Besides, he 
covets the widow’s land, and her transgression of the law of 
the League furnishes him with an admirable opportunity for 
combining political with personal interests. He finds a took 
ready to his hand in the former tenant of the derelict 
farm, who kills one of her heifers and fires her hayrick. But 
at this point Rick O’Grady, informer years a rejected suitor 
for the hand of Donovan’s wife, comes to the rescue of the 
boycotted widow and her daughter, with whom he has fallen 
in love, thus incurring the jealousy of the farm servant, Dan 
Hurley, who cherishes a fierce but unrequited passion for the 
girl. Hurley plans his rival’s destruction by breaking down 
part of a bridge which O’Grady has to traverse by night. The 
gombeen-man falls into the trap and is drowned. His wife, who 
has mistaken the friendliness of O’Grady for reawakened love 
which she is fully prepared to return, ascribes the removal of 
a husband whom she has learnt to detest, to her former 
suitor. The story closes with her enlightenment, and retire- 
ment toa convent. So far as the plot goes, we have nothing 
but a tale founded in its essentials upon events familiar to all 
observers of Irish peasant-life in the last ten or fifteen years, 
and especially since the institution of boycotting enabled 
unscrupulous village tyrants to cloak their personal spite 
beneath the specious garb of patriotic zeal. The merit of the 
work lies in artistic selection of incident, graphic delineation 
of Irish peasant-life in its most intimate aspects, unfaltering 
distinctness of portraiture, and real dramatic force in handling 
strong situations. The personages of the story are all alive. 
The authors are not content with such happy descriptions as 
that of the Widow Leonard as a woman whom the most 
supreme emotion had never been known to deprive of the 
power of speech; they make their dramatis persone reveal 
themselves in action and dialogue. The really tragic figure 
in Naboth’s Vineyard is Harriet Donovan, the unhappy woman 
who, catching too late at a love once patiently proffered, and 
misconstruing mere friendliness as affection, arouses the sus- 
picions of her brutal husband, and after acquiescing in the plot 
laid for his destruction by failing to warn him at the supreme 
moment, courts the fearful Nemesis of disappointment that 
awaits her in the final interview with Rick O’Grady. 

Although the story is very short—it only runs to two 
hundred and eighty pages of large print, and can be read ina 
couple of hours—it abounds in those magical touches of 
description only possible to authors who write with their eye 
on the object. Few novelists enable their readers to form an 
exact mental picture of the country in which their scene 
is laid. Here one could almost draw a map of Rossbrin and 
its environs after reading the story once through. Those who 
have ever been in the South of Ireland will recognise the 
picture as the very “mortial image” of a Cork or Kerry 
landscape. Not only are the purely descriptive passages ex- 
traordinarily faithful, but the significance assumed by details 
in inanimate nature at certain critical junctures is brought out 
with real intuition. Such, for example, is the description of 
Harriet’s walk to the ruined mill, where we read: “ A heap 
of stones lay on its threshold, with the grass and nettles 





* Nab :th’s Vineyard ; a Novel, By E. @. Somerville and Martin Ross, London : 
Spencer Blaekett. 
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drenching blow from a bush of ivy over the door as she did so, 
and groped her way to the hole in the wall in which the iron 
axle of the mill-wheel lay in a paste of mud and its own rusty 
flakes.” The use that is made of these curious vivid touches may 
be gathered from a subsequent passage describing Harriet’s con- 
dition early next day: ‘There were moments when the reitera- 
tion of one idea produced a kind of mental numbness, much 
as the thundering of a train at night will, for a short instant, 
seem to die in the traveller’s tired ear; but each space of in- 
sensibility was bought by fiery awakening pangs, when some 
sleepless intelligence lighted up the darkened brain-picture, 
and the wet ivy touched her cheek, and the logs were slippery 
under her feet, and her husband’s cry rang and rang in the 
darkness.” In these and some other similar passages, the 
authors of Naboth’s Vineyard rise to the level of enabling one 
to realise the emotions and sensations of their characters as 
vividly as if one saw them inthe flesh. We can see Dan Hurley 
ploughing through the blue-grey mud at dead low-water on 
his gruesome quest: we can see John Donovan “ stretched 
out in sodden comfort before his fire, with an egotistical smile 
on his heavy face, and his fat hand caressing his tumbler of 
whisky-and-water:” and we can hear the involuntary cry of 
“Bravo!” wrung from the boat’s crew as Rick O’Grady jumped 
overboard and swam ashore to rescue the widow. In the last- 
mentioned instance, acute and unsparing perception of charac- 
ter is blended witha sense of the picturesque. The chief of the 
local branch of the League was on board, and the feeling of the 
crew, as has happened hundreds of times of late years, was 
that of the lines,—‘ Video meliora proboque: Deteriora 
sequor.” On the other hand, there is in these pages a full 
appreciation of the finer traits of Irish character,—of the 
reverence towards women which is to be found even in the 
poorest peasant, and of the singular purity of the women 
themselves. The authors are blinded by no illusions as to 
their compatriots; they write with a detachment and im- 
partiality not always to be found in women, and on this 
account the picture of Ellen Leonard—a beautiful and 
pathetic figure—is all the more convincing. We greatly doubt 
if what “moonlighting” and “boycotting” mean to lonely 
women, has ever been brought home more vividly to English 
readers than in these pages. Certainly no man could have 
described the miseries of the situation with equal acuteness of 
sympathy. We may conclude this notice with a passage which 
illustrates what is the most striking characteristic of Naboth’s 
Vineyard, the picturesqueness and poetry of its landscape :— 

“The rain fell at intervals till a little after midnight, and then 
with the turn of the tide the weather changed. The wind no 
longer drove the heavy clouds before it, and as the dark, cold 
hours wore on, it fell to a sigh, and finally there was a complete 
stillness. An hour before the late winter d: awn, the lethargy of 
the woods was stirred by the first mysterious breath of coming 
day, and the cocks crowed sleepily up ‘at the widow’s farm. Soon 
afterwards there fell from the uncertain obscurities overhead the 
faint, harsh quackings of a string of wild-duck, coming from 
Corran Lake down to the s: a, and a kind of greyness began to be 
reflected from the sky upon the mud-flats in Scariff Bay. The 
tide was dead out. The serpentine channel that the Rowrie River 
had worn for itself in the mud began to show more and more in 
the strengthening light, and the piping and whistling of the 
curlews and ‘ Kilkeentra’ awoke as if by magic all over the wide, 
palely gleaming expanse. Tall, ragged stz ikes that marked the 
channel. at high water stood nakedly in the ooze, with the seaweed 
hanging in glutinous branches from them; and sticking out of 
the mud on the inside of one of these were the ribs of an old 
boat, that had gone to pieces there years before, and now, matted 
over with seaweed, was the most chosen home and nursery for 
crabs and fat mud-worms. As a rule, it was at low tide the centre 
of a screaming, squabbling party of birds, but on this bitter 
November morning, while the grey streaks of light lengthened 
in the sky, each bird as it alighted at the ac customed spot, lifted 


its wings again, and skimmed away to find its breakfast else- 
where.” 





This is not merely good description in itself. It forms a 
thoroughly artistic preface and preparation for the strange 
scene that follows. 





THE MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM.* 
THE author of this book is also the author of an earlier one 
—Introduction to a History of the Factory System—which was 
published five years ago, and which received a cordial welcome 
from the Press and from the section of the public interested 
in the subject. During the interval, Mr. Taylor’s pen has 
not been idle. His official position has given him exceptional 
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facilities for scrutinising]the actual working of the system, 
and his extensive reading of the varied literature on the sub- 
ject has specially qualified him to be the critic and historian 
of the movement, to which and on which he had previously 
written such an acceptable introduction. 

We confess we do not see what has been gained by leaving 
out the titles of the ten chapters of the book. Something 
may be said against the practice of printing the contents of 
the chapters twice; appearing over the head of the chapter 
once may be enough, but the display of the chapter head-lines 
on a single page, it may be, is always of great service to those 
readers who wish to take in the main divisions of the subject 
at a glance. Neither the admirable index nor the lucid preface 
compensates for this defect. Coming upon these divisional 
headings as they stand at the head of each chapter, they run 
thus :— The Industrial Revolution,” “Rise of the Factory 
System,” “Establishment of the Modern Factory System,” 
“Environment of” (the same), “The Economists,” “The 
Factory Controversy,” “ The Factory Acts,” “ Progress of the 
Factory System,” “ Progress of Factory Legislation,” Results 
of the Factory System.” The reader has now done for him 
what ought to have been done for the reviewer. The aim and 
the range of the book now reveal themselves; and we are 
bound to add that, though now and then the writer un- 
necessarily digresses, the aim is, on the whole, steadily kept 
in view, and the field rarely deserted. On such a wide theme 
as this, it was inevitable that many writers should be quoted; 
the extracts made, however, are always pertinent, and the 
references to them are invariably given. The writer shows 
great skill in discriminating between the individual, the 
domestic, and the factory system of industrial production. 
Though the last had foreshadowings amongst the Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, and the Greeks and Romans, and in the Guild 
system of the Middle Ages, it was not till the year 1719—when 
Sir Thomas Lombe erected his first throwiny-mill in Derby- 
shire—that the modern factory system may be said to have 
begun. Three years later (1732), Sir Thomas's patent 
having expired, his plan of associated labour became the 
model for hundreds of others to follow. The new departure 
bad now been made, and the “Industrial Revolution ”—to 
use a happy phrase of Arnold Toynbee’s—was fairly on its 
way. By the year 1832, this change in industrial methods had 
not only spread enormously, but a crisis in the movement had 
been reached; the country and the Legislature alike had become 
amazed at its extent, and were keenly alive to the need of 
devising plans to mitigate its already evident evil results, and 
to regulate its further and proper development. The condi- 
tion of England at this time, it has been well said, “ made 
and unmade Ministries.” Within the period of one hundred 
and fifty years, this wonderful revolution has taken place 
amongst us, which has, it may be, reached its zenith, but which 
is certainly very far as yet from having spent its force :— 

“The English workman of the Middle Ages,” says Mr. Taylor, 
“has been withdrawn from the little congeries of fellow-men in 
which, either as a member of a commune, or attache 1 to a feu lal 
lord, or to a corporate body, he had formerly found his allotted 
place ; he had ceased to be a yeoman, a handi:raft workman, a 
domestic manufacturer; he had been separated more and more 
from personal responsibility for, and personal interest in his work, 
and now the very performance of this work was to be taken away 
from him too. It is, of course, a magnificent spectacle. Man 
summonses to his assistance latent powers of Nature, dormant, or 
little availed of till he calls on them to perform the lengthiest, 
the most wearisome tasks which hitherto devolved on him ; pro- 
viding them from out his cunning mind with wonderful appliances 
for doing so. And they do it. T he work that former ly he wrought 
with anxiety and great pain, they perform with ease and p: rfect 
precision ; the str ength which hitherto he expended to compara- 
tively little purpose, is husbanded now in only tending those in- 
defatigable, uncomplaining slaves. Production of all desired 
things i is multiplied indefinitely.” (p. 35.) 

The reader, if not already acquainted with the subject, must 
turn to chaps. iii. and iv. of the book to learn and realise how 
many and serious were the evils which were the consequence 
of bringing the workpeople from their fields or from their 
homes into new conditions of labonr; we mean, before 
stringent and progressive legislation had in the main re- 
moved them. But the author very properly warns us against 
making the mistake of thinking, for example, that under the 
previous domestic system there were no hardships for children 
to endure. “ We have conversed,” says Dr. Cooke Taylor (an 
‘with very old persons who remember when 
| the weavers, or their factors, travelled about from cottage to 
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cottage with their pack-horses, to collect: yarn from the 
spinners, often paying a most exorbitant price for it, which 
absorbed the profits of weaving. This was the beginning of 
the system of infant labour, which was at its worst and 
greatest height before any one thought of a factory.” (p. 422.) 
We are reminded, too, that in the endeavour to arouse public 
opinion to a sense of the magnitude of the evil arising from 
the employment of very young children in factory work, it 
was not only the voice of the zealous philanthropist which 
was heard, but also that of the poet: Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
for instance, in her touching, stirring poem beginning with 
the stanzas :— 

“Do you hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers’, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing towards the west :— 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ; 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.” (p. 224.) 
There were not wanting prophets who, amongst other things, 
predicted that constant association with machinery would 
have a deteriorating effect on the workmen employed to 
superintend its working. “ Has that prophecy been realised ?” 
asks the author. Far from it. The progress of the factory 
system has had a good deal to do with the diffusion of educa- 
tion. The sharpened intelligence of the average artisan, as 
contrasted with the dull, slow-moving mind of the agricultural 
labourer, is a sufficient refutation of such a preposterous 
notion. Even the indirect results of associating together for 
a common object, and the mere watching and guiding of 
intricate machinery, cannot fail of producing some educa- 
tional effect. The forebodings, too, which many persons had 
with regard to the moral and the sanitary results of the factory 
method, are discussed by Dr. Taylor with keen insight and 
calm judgment, and the sad forecasts, it is satisfactory to 
know, have not been realised. But the esthetic effect has 
been decidedly disastrous. Some recent factories, such as Sir 
Titus Salt’s at Saltaire, have proved notable and gratifying 
exceptions; but on the whole, it remains true that— 

“The banks of rivers and mountain streams were the sites 
almost universally selected for the first factories. Upon these, 
then, often in beautiful and secluded valleys, the uncongenial 
structure rose, and ever in naked and unredeemed ugliness. It 
is a most significant characteristic of the establishment of the 
modern factory system among us, that it was accompanied by a 
complete absence of esthetic feeling, that it seems never to have 
occurred to the factory master of that day that his place of work 
could be other than a bare, blank, brutalising edifice, devoid alike 
of comfort and of the faintest adornment. In foreign countries 
this has not always been so. On the European Continent and in 
America, many factories were from the first built with some regard 
to the picturesque, not less than other of the humanising influ- 
ences of life...... Ornamental grounds may be seen sur- 
rounding the buildings; trim parterres of flowers adjoining the 
walls; and ivy and other plants spreading themselves over them. 
But from the early English water-mills, with all the advantage of 
charming scenery and healthful surroundings, the idea of orna- 
ment appears to have been rigidly excluded. The consequences 
were probably more far-reaching than has ever yet been pointed 
out. The appreciation, almost the very conception, of beauty as 
a thing desirable and useful in itself grew faint amongst the 
workers there, and the deadness of a thorough unspiritualised 
conception of life and work cast its shadow over their manu- 
facture. How many ‘Technical Education Acts’ and suchlike 
modern contrivances, may now be necessary ere we can hope to 
revive any part of what was thus so ruthlessly sacrificed !” (p. 86.) 
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The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray: English and Latin. “ Aldine 
Edition.” Edited by John Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D. (George 
Bell and Sons.)—Gray's Poems. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by John Bradshaw, LL.D. (Macmillan and Co.)—Dr. 
Bradshaw has bestowed great care with regard to the text of this 
edition of Gray, and he is a little over-careful, perhaps, in pointing 
out the inaccuracies, often very trivial, of his predecessors. So 
fine a poet, however, deserves all the labour an editor can bestow, 
and the admirers of Gray, now far more numerous than in his 
lifetime, will be grateful for this volume, in which his own text 
of 1768 has been “faithfully followed.” No poet, said Dickens, 
ever gained a place among the immortals with so small a book 





under his arm, and, indeed, all the verse that entitles Gray to 
rank with the famous poets of his country might be printed in a 
pamphlet. Apart from the great Odes and the incomparable 
Elegy, which the hand of Time cannot touch, there are not many 
pages of his poetry that are of supreme excellence. Like Words- 
worth, he drops single lines of exquisite beauty in the midst of 
verse not otherwise remarkable; but Gray, unlike his great 
successor, is an artificial poet with an excess, as Dr. Bradshaw 
points out, of allegory and rhetoric. His prose, on the other hand, 
is natural, and there are no traces in his delightful letters of the 
affectation which is said to have marked his manners in society. 
Dr. Bradshaw’s account of the poet's life and writings is at once 
concise and comprehensive; his notes are copious and full of 
interest, but many of his explanations might be omitted with 
advantage. Readers of the “Aldine Edition” of the poets do 
not need an explanatory note on the curfew-bell,—neither 
do they require to be told that the “in” in “ingenuous” has 
not a negative force; that “the churchway path” is the path 
leading to church ; that “ spelt by the unlettered Muse ’ means com- 
posed or engraved by an illiterate person ; and that “his favourite 
tree” (see line 110 of the Elegy) “means the tree that he was 
fond of lying under, not necessarily that he preferred the beech to 
other kinds of trees, but this beech was his favourite resort.” The 
editor, by-the-way, observes that the compound “ many-twinkling ” 
used by Gray and Thomson is incorrectly formed. He might 
have added that itis also used by Keble, who writes of the “ many- 
twinkling smile of ocean,” a beautifully appropriate epithet, 
and justifies it by a quotation from Mschylus: “. . . rovrlwy 
Te kuudtwv avhpOuov yéAacua.” And it is surely unnecessary to state 
that “maddening” is more correct than “madding,” after the 
latter word has been used by Milton, Drummond, and Gray, and 
made classical through their choice of it.——The volume pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan is a selection from Gray, “intended 
for school use, and for students in colleges in India in particular.” 
For them probably Dr. Bradshaw’s minute explanations may be 
useful. But even for school service the editor is too diffuse, his notes 
occupying about ninety pages, while the text fills fifty-three. 


Confirmation: its History and Meaning. By Julia S. Blunt. 
(S.P.C.K.)—If the phrase “text-book” could fairly be used in 
this connection, we should say that this is as good a text-book of 
the subject as is needed. After an introduction into which an 
illustration from the Queen’s life in the Highlands is aptly intro- 
duced, the subject is dealt with systematically, in chapters bearing 
such titles as “‘The Preparation,” “The Vow of Renuuciation,” 
“The Creed,” “The Commandments,” “The Lord’s Prayer and 
the Sacraments,” “The Service,” and “ Life after Confirmation.” 
The authoress writes from the Christian and Anglican point of 
view, but there is nothing savouring of fanaticism in her 
exhortations to young people who have been confirmed. Some- 
times she drifts into epigram, as when, using the word “soberly ” 
in connection with “living,” she says: “It does not tell you 
not to enjoy yourself, but how to enjoy yourself.” 

The Lady of Raven's Combe. By E. H. Dering. 2 vols. (Art 
and Book Company.)—The closely printed pages of Mr. Dering’s 
new story present anything but an attractive appearance, and 
inspire the very infrequent wish for an additional volume. Even 
with the physical aid given by more open typography, The Lady of 
Raven’s Combe would prove somewhat heavy reading. The narra- 
tive, while somewhat old-fashioned in structure, is not in itself 
devoid of interest, though it is lacking in form, and is sadly in 
need of compression; but as a work of art, the book is spoiled by 
the constant intrusion of reflections upon philosophical and 
theological topics with which—4é propos of anything or of nothing— 
the hero is always ready. More than one novel with a polemical 
purpose has been described as a pamphlet in disguise, but Mr. 
Dering’s novel is a pamphlet without disguise,—or rather, the 
domino of fiction has so many rents that the garb of the contro- 
versialist reveals itself everywhere. Even the logic of the 
passages where logic has all its own way, is frequently shaky. 
For example, the argument on page 58, that if the Gospels are 
true, the Pope is necessarily infallible, will be found convincing 
only by those who do not need to be convinced ; and, indeed, the 
weak point of The Lady of Raven’s Combe, as of most polemical 
novels, is found in the fact that it appeals to the wrong set of 
people. The Catholic may find it edifying, but the Protestant 
can hardly find it convincing, and both Catholic and Protestant 
will feel it to be deficient in the special qualities by which 
fiction is rendered attractive. Mr. Dering writes like a scholar 
and a gentleman; unfortunately, we cannot add, like an artist. 


Dagonet Ditties. By George R. Sims. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
Mr. Sims reprints from the Referee some clever and amusing verses, 
Sometimes he is serious in tone; sometimes he is bent merely on fun ; 
for the most part, he seeks “to tell the truth while he laughs.” 
Now and then his subjects are not chosen, we think, in the best 
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taste; and once or twice he ridicules what is not a fit subject for 
ridicule. But commonly his satire is on the right side, and his 
fun wholesome. “A Perfect Paradise,’ for instance, is a witty 
comment on the evidence in a recent case :— 


‘« The hermit seeking holy calm 
May soothe his soul with Gilead balm 
Beneath the desert’s one green palm 
In Gerrard Street, Soho. 


But ’twas, oh! ’twas not always thus, 
Men flying from life’s fume and fuss 
In urbe found a peaceful rus, 

In Gerrard Street, Soho. 


There was a time when shout and shriek 
And song and oath and drunken freak 
Made matters lively all the week 

In Gerrard Street, Soho. 


Whence came that sense of perfect rest 
Which makes the region doubly blest? 
’Twas when, as members’ oaths attest, 
The Pelicans first built their nest 

In Gerrard Street, Soho.” 


Among the best pieces are,—“ A Domestic Tragedy,” the sad tale 
of a housemaid who would leave her dust-pan on the stairs; ‘‘ The 
Shirt-Buttons;” “The Button: a Tale of the Tunnel;” and 
« Another Danger,” in which a gentleman who was burnt to death 
for the want of a fire-escape charitably concludes :— 
“No doubt the disaster which killed me was dire, 

But the whole of the blame must be laid on the fire, 

Which chose to break out, to its shame be it said, 

At atime when the firemen had gone home to bed.”’ 

Letts’s Diaries and Pocket-Books for 1892, These comprehend 
the “‘ Nonpareil Pocket Diary,” in flexible calf; the same in four 
other forms, less expensively bound ; a “ Ladies’ Diary and Pocket- 
Book,” and larger forms for the housekeeper, interleaved with 
blotting-paper,—all published by Cassell and Co., and all con- 
taining a considerable amount of useful information, besides the 
almanack for 1892, which is a leap-year. 
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THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY 


5 VIGO STREET, LONDON. 


Finn DUNTHORNE begs to announce the 
PUBLICATION of the following ETOHINGS and MEZZOTINTS :— 
Etched hy Gavusean. 


MATLOCE. | 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL, after Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
GLEANERS. Etching by L. P. SmyrueE. 
EVENING LIGHT. Etching by WitFRID BALL. 
KITTS HOLE REACH. Etching by W. L. Wrturg, A.R.A, 
The CAST SHOE. Etching by R. W. Macseru, A.R.A. 
Which are issued in one “‘ state’ only, and printed by Mr. F. Goulding. 

Catalogues, with particulars as to price and numbers printed, will be forwarded 

on application. 





OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OoUR EYE  S§, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.S., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 


BRITISH 
_SILKS. 


DEBENHAM 
AND 


FREEBODY, 
LONDO N, W. post-free. 


CALICO SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is entirely free from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are inseparable from the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Per- 
fect warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 

‘ —The Lancet, 
Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &c. 





With the view of assisting the revival of the 
Silk Industry in the country, DEBENHAM and 
FREEBODY have had a variety of Silk Goods 
manufactured in Manchester, Spitalfields, and 
elsewhere, to which they beg to invite the attention 
of the public, 

These Silks are of lighter dye than most of those 
manufactured on the Continent, which in itself is 
a guarantee of fair wear. 

A Pamphlet containing the recent correspondence 
in the Times, and patterns of the various Silks, 








Illustrated Price-List sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, ones, y 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, VUREAPSID 
And from first-class country Hosiers specially appointed as Agents in each town. 


WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 





WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free en 
TRADE-MARK. 


application to 
DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 


B onus Year 1 8 9 9 The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
’ ° 


20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Dd A Ah i a a A a 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


ANNUAL INCOME -_ - 
CLAIMS PAID =- - - 


BONUSES DECLARED 


- + + = $7,500,000. 
- + + = $1,000,000. 
- + + =  £14,000,000. 


£5,500,000. 


eee ett eeeeeteetHeHH HHS 


Payment of Claims, on proof of Death and Title. 
Policies Unchallengeable after Two Years. 


Fixed Surrender Values. 


Liberal Terms for Revival. 





LOANS ADVANCED ON LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 





EDINBURGH: 
3& 5 GEORGE STREET. 
Heap OFrice. 


LONDON: 
83 KING WILLIAM S8T.,E.C.,| 66 UPPER SACKVILLE 
| and 3 PALL MALL EAST, sw. | 


DUBLIN: 


STREET. 








HE VECTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

ARCHIBALD BARR, D.Sc., Professor of Engineering in the University of 
Glasgow, Examiner in Engineering. 

MARCUS BECK, M.D., F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery in University College, 
London, Examiner in Surgery. 

TE. G. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in French, Cambridge, 
Examiner in French Language and Literature. 

KARL BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in German, Cambridge, 
Examiner in German Language and Literature. 

D. J. CUNNINGHAM, M.D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, Examiner in Anatomy. 

Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Clinical Medicine in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, Examiner in Medicine. 

R, T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Demonstrator in the Cavendish Physical 
Laboratory, Cambridge, Examiner in Physics. 

A. H. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford, 
Examiner in Geology and Paleontology. 

C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in University College, 
Aberystwith, Examiner in English Language and Literature. 

W. M. HICKS, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Firth College, Sheffield, 
Examiner in Mathematics. 

ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Pathology, St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, London, Examiner in Pathology and Morbid Anatomy. 

G. R. M. MURRAY, F.L.S., Senior Assistant, Department of Natural History, 
British Museum, Examiner in Botany. 

tA. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer, Magdalene College, Cam- 

ridge, Examiner in Classics. 

REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Modern History in Jesus 
College, Oxford, Examiner in History. 

WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University Col- 
lege, London, Examiner in Chemistry. 

tEDMUND ROBERTSON, M.A., M.P. (late) Professor of Roman Law in Uni- 
versity College, London, Examiner in Law. 

C. 8S. SHERRINGTON, M.B., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, Examiner in Physiology. 

A. R. SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Midwifery in the University of 
Edinburgh, Examiner in Obstetrics and Diseases of Women. 

THOMAS STEVENSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Chemical and Medical 
Jurisprudence, Guy’s Hospital, London, Examiner in Forensic Medicine and 
Public Health. 

RALPH STOCKMAN, M.D., Examiner in Materia Medica and Pharmacy and 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 

+D’ARCY W. THOMSON, B.A., Professor of Zoology in University College, 
Dundee, Examiner in Zoology. 

JAMES WARD, M.A., Se.D., Lecturer on Philosophy in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Examiner in Philosophy and Political Economy. 

The Examiners against whose names a dagger (+) is placed retire at the end of 
November. Applications are invited for the posts they now fill, which should be 
sent in on or before November 28th, and may be accompanied by testimonials 
(copies only) or references, at the candidate’s discretion. The appointments will 
be for three years, at the expiration of which Examiners are not elegible for re- 
election.— For further particulars, apply to 

Manchester, October, 1891. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 





tla PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING, W. 
PrESIDENT—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the Fatherless 
Daughters of Clergyn en and Officers (Naval, Military, and Civil Service) will take 
place early in DECEMBER.—Forms of application can be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, Lady JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, London, W., and must be 
£ent in to her not Jater than November 30th. 





HE COUNCIL of the MARIA GREY COLLEGE 
invite APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL of their New 
Training College for Teachers, High School for Girls, and Kindergarten at 
Brondesbury. The salary will be £400 yearly. Candidates must state their age, 
School experience, and qualifications for conducting the Institution. The 
Principal will be required to enter on her duties in Easter, 1892.—Appuications, 
with copies of not more than four recent testimonials, must reach the Secre- 
tary not later than December 5th, 1891.—Application-Forms may be obtained 
after November 16th, from the SECRETARY, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 





MSS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
| i High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the specialsubjects. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. 
—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort, end of November. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROCKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes. 


O V E R Cc OL LE GE, 


A High-Class Public Schoo] on moderate terms. 

Successes include Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, and high places 
(direct) on the lists at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

Separate Bediooms, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Gymnasium, 
Fives-Court, Cricket, and Sea-Bathing. 

There is a Junior School, with numerous cholarships in the School and at 
the Universities. 

Scholarships of from £70 to £80 awarded in March. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to Major-General ETESON, Bursar; or Rev. W. 
BELL, M.A., Head-Master. 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes sma'l. French con- 
stantly spoken, Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “ MATER,” care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Beruers Street. 























— COLONIAL CLs and TRAINING FARMS, 
MITE 


MITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. 





EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—The HEAD- 

MISTRESS-SHIP of this School is now VACANT by the resignation of 

Miss Kennedy. Salary, £250, exclusive of capitation-fees and board and lodging. 

—Applications will be received, up to DECEMBER 12th, by the HON. SECRE- 
TARY, Claremont, Leeds, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
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ONDON.—HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION for GIRLS.— 

Six Resident Governesses. Well-known London Professors attend Every 
mode:n educational advantage. Large house aud grounds. Moderate terms. 
Highest English and Colonial references given,—‘* B. B.,”’ care of Joseph Boulton 
and Co., 5 Worship Street, Finsbury, E E.C. 





















ADLEY COLLEGE. — BYE. ELECTION to TWO 

CLASSIVAL SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £20, the other (the Sewell Scholar- 

ship) of £55, tenable at the School for four yeirs. Candidates must be under 15 

years of age. KXAMINATIUN BEGINS WEDNESDAY, December 9:h.—For 

further particular-, apply to the Rev. the W ARUEN, Radley College, A Abingdon. 

Vy ANTED to PLACE in a CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY 

(Evangelical), a Shy and Nervous BOY of 14 years of age. Education 

not so much the object at present as physical development, with ‘kind, watchful 

care. Healthy, bracing air indispensable—Particulars to ““R. M. C. I.,” 17 
Store > Street, London. 





























HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and Visiting 
Governesses, Lady- at sag Companions, Readers, Secretaries, Lady-House- 
keepers, Matrons. School 1. Madame AUBERT’S GOVERNESS 
LIST, post-free, 64d.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


EN STON E COLLEGE. 


Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas, Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 29th.—For Prospectus, apply 











| to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 





AVY CADETSHIPS.—HEAD-MASTER of well-known 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, wishing to increase connection, will 
receive CANDIDATES at HALF-FEES. N.B.—Has sent up a good many, 
and never had a failure.—Write, ‘‘ Rev. D. D.,’’ May’s Advertising Offices, 162 


| Piccadilly, W. 



















MASTER, the College, Brighton. 





RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. —There will 
be an EXAMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum 
on DECEMBER 15th and 16th inst.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD- 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel tickets. 











THE S8EST 






DIFFICULTY OF BRE 


Cigars aud Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 







2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 


























Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S 





&5 Duane Street, 







8s., and 15s. 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for ae and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
g 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale wie at Messrs. 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


ATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Tobacco, Tins, 2 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


DaMRELL and UpuHam’s, 283 


3; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single 7 can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








PRANn & Co.’s A1SAUCH, 
PRESERVED | 


elias 
VISIONS, and 
| atiamees MEATS. Also, — 





~ PRO- 













FiSseNcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 












CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREBFT, 
MAYFAIR, W.. 









SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 











OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
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DIMEPOW COMM ....<.sseceseecseee 3 10 
Half-Column be 
Quarter-Column ..............ececcee 017 





ComMPanIEs, 
RGA O PAG a ion, iss svenceccecscceoe £1414 0 





Inside Page 12 i2 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and ls, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 






















HROAT IRRITATIONand COUGH 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’s GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of ‘sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 7}d.; tins, Is. 14d.; labelled ‘“‘ JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.”’ 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the pees Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, oo Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 





{AUTION.—The only medicine which 
givesimmediate ease to the most violent cough, 

to consumption and asthma, is Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS, as the shortest trial will prove. 
Nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing night’s 


rest. Their efficacy in all disorders of the breath and 
lungs is wonderful. They taste pleasantly. Price 
Is. 13 d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 64., and lls, per box. Sold by all 


me dicine- Vv endors, 





I I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT. 
MENT.—THE most EFFECTUAL CURE FoR 
GovuT AND RHEUMATISM.—A frequent cause of these 
complaints is the inflammatory state of the blood, 
attended with bad digestion, lassitude, and great 
debility, showing the want of a proper circulation of 
the fluid, and that impurity of the blood greatly 
aggravates these disorders. Holloway’s Pills are of 
so purifying a nature that a few doses taken in time 
are an effectual preventive against gout and rhenu- 
matism, but any one that has an attack of either 
should use Holloway’s Ointment also, the powerful 
properties of which, combined with the effects of the 
Pills, ensure a certain cure. The Ointment should 
be thoroughly rubbed into the parts affected at least 
twice a day, after they have been sufficiently fomented 
with warm water to open the pores to facilitate the 
introduction of the Ointment to the g'ands, 





DIGBY, LONG, AND C0.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


Newcastle Chronicle says :—‘‘ The high reputation 
Messis. Digby, Long, and Co. enjoy for the publica- 
tion of or novels.” 

UME NISBET’S NEW BOOK. 

The “JOLLY ROGER:” a Tale of 
Sea Heroes and Pirates, By Hume NISBET, 
Author of *‘ Bail Up!” ‘A Colonial Tramp,” 
‘The Savage Queen,” “ Eizht Bells,” &. In 
handsome pictorial binding, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette Title-Page by the Author. 1 vol., 
3s. 6d. (Just out, 

M. E. BALDWIN’S NEW NOVEL 
The HEIRESS of BEECHFIELD. 
y M. E, Batpwiy. 2 vols., 21s. [Just out. 
NEW NOVEL by te of “A MODERN 


LESLIE. By the Author of ‘‘ Com- 
monplace Sinners,” &c. In handsome pictorial 
binding, 1 vol., 63. [Just out, 
DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers. 

1g BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





HE AUTHOR. 
Conducted by WaLTER BESANT. 

This Journal, the Organ of the Society of Authors, 
is tue only Paper which exists for the Definition, 
Maintenance, and Defence of Literary Property. 

The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains Papers on 
the Meaning of Koyalties; on the Form and Cost of 
the Stamp necessary for Agreement: ; on the Working 
of the New American Copyright Law, &c.; with Cor- 
respondence, Notes by the Editor, &c. 

Monthly, price 64.—Printed & Published by Eyre and 
SpPoTTISwooDE, East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E,C. 


Price ls., post-free. 
OLD -CATCHING, COLD-PRE- 
VENTING, COLD-CURING. By Joun H. 
CLARKE, M.D. “A book for every house.’’—Christian 
World —London: JaMEs Epps and Co., 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established — 
Capital £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, 


} Secretaries. 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
oo repayable on demand. 

O PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
alums on “fh mini:aum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fall parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSORO , Manager. 
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NOTICE. 


—— 


THE 


Anti-Jacobin, 


QA Weekly Rebietw. 
Edited by FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and 
Movements of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, &c., the 
ANTI-JACOBIN for NOVEMBER 21st contains an Article on 
“ Medical Etiquette ;” “The Russian Claims in the Pamirs 
Examined ;” “ Dear Mr. Blowogg,” a Character Sketch by Lanoe 
Falconer ; “ Ignatius Donnelly’s Law-Suit;” “ The Vagaries of 
Taste” (with Illustrations), and other miscellaneous papers. 

The ANTI-JACOBIN is now enlarged by an addition to the 
number of its pages. Both as a Review of Affairs and as a Literary 
Journal, its scope has therefore been widened ; measures have been 
taken to make it yet more interesting and authoritative ; it is 
“got up” more carefully, and printed on finer paper ; and the 
price of it has been raised to that of all similar publications, 
—namely, SIXPENCE. 


Office: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
At 3d. in the Shilling Discount. 


A large stock of all the New Season’s Books, handsomely bound Poetry and 
Standard Works suitable for Presentation, on view in the Show-Rooms. Prompt 
attention to orders by Post. New Catalogue of 150 pp., containing Lists of all 
the New Books, and Complete Lists of all the principal Standard Authors and 
Series, will be ready shortly, and will be sent post-free on application. 

ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), Discount Bookseller, 18 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. 


THIRD EDITION, pp. 380, 5s., now ready. 
LIGHT AILMENTS: and on Treating Disease. 
By Lioneu S. Beate, M.B., F.R.S. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 








Just published, imperial folio, clotb, Chart printed on cardboard, price 15s.; 
or with Chart mounted on clotb, and half-bound, price 21s. 
ENEALOGICAL CHART of the ROYAL FAMILY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, in the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, 
Guelph, and Wetten Lines. With Collateral Branche:. By the Rev. Rosert 
Logan, Abington, Lanarkshire. 
Edinburgh Macniven & Wattace. London: J. F. deena 23 Old Bailey, E.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIOALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the ls —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogued. 








qj] Feta ee and DOWNSTAITIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through and 
Bookseller or seine or am the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





date for aon of the SPECTATOR, and Sneaieiie 
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Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling; 
or, post-free, Fifteenpence. 


THE 


Christmas 


OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


Containing ten Illustrated Articles, each illustrated throughout by a 


Number 


single artist ; and, after the manner of former Christmas Numbers, 
unusually rich in Fiction. There are five Short Stories, four of them 
illustrated, and two Illustrated Poems, besides important Papers on 
Travel, Short Poems, fc. The Cover is ornamented by a design by 
Will H. Low. 





The following are some of the more important Articles: 


The OAK of GEISMAR, by Henry van Dykz, is a Legend 
of the first Christmas Tree. Illustrated with two Fall-Page Drawings by 
Howard Pyle. 


A CHARGE for FRANCE, by Joun Hearp, Jnr., is a 
Story of the Franco-Prassian War. Ilustrated with two Full- Page Drawings 
by the famous French Artist and pupil of Detaille,—L. Marcistti. 


A PAINTER of DREAMS is the title of a Paper by 
HAROLD FREDERIC on the Work of Aibert Moore. The Article is superbly 
sre with Reproductions of some of Mr. Moore’s most celebrated 

aintings 


AFLOAT on the NILE is the title of a Picturesque Account 


of Life on a Dahabeeyeh, by Mr. and Mrz. E. H. PLisHFIELD, with numerous 
Illustrations by the Artist himself. 


PETER RUGG the BOSTONIAN, who will be remem- 
bered as ‘‘ the Missing Man”’ of the Early Legend and of Hawt! orne, is the 
subject of a Ballad by Miss Louise ImoGen GuIvey. Lilustrated with a 
Series of quaint Pen-and-Ink Drawings by Howard Py!e. 


&e., &e., &e. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND C0..S NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY. 

BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By General Lew 
Wattace. With over 1,006 Illust:ati ns, inc’'uding 20 Full-Page Photo- 
gravures, all specially mace for this 1 dition. Every page Illustrated. 2 
vols. crown 8vo, silk and gold, 31s. '. 

A HOUSE of POMEGRANATES. ByOscar Wilde. With 
4 Full-Paze Lilustraticns by C. H, Shanron, and nnmerous Decorations in the 
Text by C. Ricketts, W.th the end-paper «x cuted in pale olive and the cover 
in moss green, pale coral, and ivory white. S8vo, cloth, uncut edges and large 
margins, 21s. 


NOVELS. 
A WIDOWER INDEED. By Rhoda Broughton and 
ExuizaBTH BIsLaND. 8vo, cloth ornamental, 63. 
IN the ‘“‘STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY. By 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, With Frontispiece, 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6s. 
DALLY. Rg Maria Louise Pool. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, 65 
The HOUSE of MARTHA. By Frank R. Stockton. 8vo, 
cl th, ornamental, 63. 
Catalogues sent, post-free, on application. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEW 











8vo, price 93. 
H E LETTER nd _ the SPine t. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1588. 
by Rosert EpwArD BARTLETT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
** The thoughts which govern the lecturer are worthy of the occasion. They 
indicate the calmness of believing courage.’”’—Recori. *‘ His lectures may fairly 
claim the permanent position of a valuable exposition of Christian truth.’’— 
Academy, ‘* Itis quite refreshing to read these able lectures. It is like breathing 
a coo), bracing breeze on a dull and sultry afternoon, to get disco :rses so full of 
independence and frankness.”’—Scotsman. ‘‘The book is a healthy and manly 
piece of theught and writing.’”’—Christian World. ‘‘ [be volume is not only an 
able and an interesting one, but is quick with the religious questions of the 
hour.” —Nonconformist, 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 





CONOMIST,” 1867 to 1875, 18 half-yearly volumes, and 

“INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL,’ 1865 to 1874, 10 yearly 

volumes, bound in half-calf, for DISPO3IAL.—‘“ J. B.,”’ 27 Ion Koad, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 





| soe DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS .. « see eve £12, 000,000 
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DE LUXE OF LORD LYTTON’S 
NOVELS. 


Limited to 500 Numbered Copies, to be completed in 32 Fortnightly Volumes, 
Profusely Illustrated, price 10s. 6d. a Volume. 


ARAM, 


EDITION 





EUGENE 


The First Volume of this Edition, is now ready. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, and NEW YORK. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRAR Y. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the houses of Sub- 
scribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN & VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A = Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 




















A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 18656: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 STRAN D. 


THE (RESIDENTIAL) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 











HIS new eight-storeyed stone edifice is a “Family Suite’? Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at 
the Belgravian and quiet end of Victoria Street: has south and west aspects, warmed staircases, 
American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern appliance. Its 
special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its unmatched family suite of few or 
many rooms, enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing-room, bath-room fitted with [ome bath, &c. 
British servants only ; high-class cnisine and exquisite table appointments. Rooms secured by telegraph, 


Address, “ BELGRAVIAN, LONDON;” or Telephone No, 3,083, 





THOS. DE LA RUE AND C0.’S LIST. 


The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 163, 
PATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH, Illustrated 
with numerous Diagrams. By “ CavENDISH.” 

Handsomely printed in Red and Black, 


SECOND EDITION, 8vo, paper covers, price 6d. 
AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLI- 


FIED. By ‘‘Cavenpisg.” 


The STANDARD WORK on WHIST. 

NEW EDITION (the 19th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 
of. By “‘ CavenpisH.”” With an Appendix on 

American Leads. 


NEW EDITION (the 4ta), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and the PLAIN-SUIT 

ECHO. By “ CavenpisH.”’ 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 
WHIST WITH and WITHOUT 
PERCEPTION. Illustrated by means of End- 
Hands from Actual Play, By “*B W. D.” and 
“‘CaVENDISH,”’ 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 3s, 6d. 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by JAMES Clay. é 


FIFTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 

price 3s. 6d. 

WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 
Dr. Pott, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
WHIST RHYMES, 3d. 


The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET. 
SEVENTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5:, Handsomely printed in Red and Black, 
PIQUET, LAWS of. Edited by 
**CAVENDISH,”’ and adopted by “ Portland” and 
“Turf ’’ Clubs. With a Treatise on the Game by 

** CAVENDISH.” 


The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS, 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by ‘‘CaveNpisH.” With 

upwards of 200 Il!ustrations, 


DE LA RUE’S' INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TA- 
BLET CALENDARS, for 1892, in great variety, 
may now be had ofall Booksellers and Stationers, 
Also, the FINGER-SHAPED and THUMB. 
SHAPED Diaries, in neat cases. Wholesale only 
of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO,, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONCON, E.C. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d, 


POPULAR HISTORY of MUSIC, 
from the EARLIEST TIMES. ByF.Weser, 
Organist, German Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. 
“‘The place it fills in the literature of music has 
long been vacant.’’—Observer, 
T.ondon: StmpK1n, MARSHALL, and Co, 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 
HE LORD’S SUPPER 
and the PASSOVER RITUAL. 


Being a Translation of the Substance of Professor 
Bickell’s Work termed ‘‘ Messe und Pascha,’’ 


By Wit.iram F, Skene, D.C.L. 

With an Introduction by the Translator on ‘* The 
Connection of the een Christian Church with the 
Jewish Church.” 

Edinburgh: T. and T, Cuark, 38 George Street. 


London: SImPKIN, MaRSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co. 





Just published, NEW CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. 
demy &vo, cloth, 10s. 


HE HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. By Dr. Rupo.pH GwNEIsT, 
Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Puit1p A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

** At this time these volumes are specially instruc- 
tive. They cast light on almost all the great ques- 
tions of current politics.’””—Times. 

“tis not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is in- 
dispensable to the student of English constitutional 
history, and English students have every reason to 
be gratefnl to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them 
to so valuable a work.”’—Athenzum, 

“Dr. Gneist’s book ought to be on the shelves of 
every student of our constitutional history.”’—Satur- 
den Revive. 

“ Something like a national reproach is removed 
by this tardy recognition of the great services which 
Dr. Gneist hes rendered to the history of English 
institutions.”—Academy. 

*,* LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


London: WitiramM Clowes and Sons, Limited 
27 Fleet Street. 
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A FEW OF DEAN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s.—By JEAN DE LA BRITE. 


UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 
Life. Edited by Joun Berwicx, and Illustrated by R. André. 
The French Edition of this Novel has had a Sale of 16 Editions in 17 months, 
and the first review of the English Edition received by the Publishers, says :— 
«* One of the most fascinating novels written for years.” 


Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
By WILLIAM H. STACPOOLE, Author of ‘ F.R.S.,”’ &c. 


The THREE BOOTS: a Story of 


Present-Day London. Illustrated. This clever Novel turns upon an 
extraordinary hoax and a strange conspiracy, 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s, 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 


CORRESPONDENCE with the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the 
late Charles Dickens, and othe:s. Edited by Freperick CRAwFoRD. With 
a Memoir of Andersen, and Portraits, Andersen’s letters to his friends, 
which have been looked forward to as a literary treat, have a genuine ring 
about them, and most of them appear to have been written without any 
thought of their being published. Tueir great charm lies in their simplicity. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s.—By PHILIPPE TONELLI. 


RETRIBUTION: a Corsican Ven- 
detta Story. Illustrated by R. André, 


**Mr. Tonelli’s book has the advantage of being written by one who has been 
able to impart more of vivid local colouring to his sketches of Corsican peasant 
life than is found in other volumes,’’—Morning Post, 


Handsomely bound, cloth g'lt, gilt edges, large post 8vo, price 10s. 6d.; or 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 6-. each.—By ARTHUR GODDARD. 


PLAYERS of the PERIOD. Being a 


Series of Anecdotal, Biographica), and Critical Monographs of the Leading 

Actors, including Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, J. L. Toole, &c. Illus- 

pose by Fred. Barnard, J. Bernard Partridge, and other well-known 
rtists. 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt, gilt edges, large crown 8vo, price 5s. 


DEAN’S FAIRY-BOOK. A Companion 


to “The Doyle Fairy-Book”’ (5s.) This volume, which makes a splendid 
Presentation Book for a Chi!d, contains most of the favourite Fairy-Tales of 
Childhood, drawn from Perrault, old Chap-Books, and *‘The Arabian 
Nights.’ The book is enriched with numerous excellent Illustrations by 
Louis Marvy, John Proctor, and other able Artist:. 


London: DEAN and SON, 1604 Fleet Street, E.C. 
OFFICE of “ DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONKTAGE, &c.” 


GAY AND BIRD’S PUBLICATIONS. 
At all Libraries and Bocksellers’, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


JAPANESE GIRLS and WOMEN. 


By AticE Mase Bacon. 

N.B.—This is the only work which deals thorougly with the domestic life of 
Japanese Women. 

Da1Ly TELEGRAPH —‘‘ The chapters she has penned are delightful...... Her book 
ought to be popular and well read for a long time to come.” 

PaLL MaLL GazETTE.—“‘ Miss Bacon’s opyortanities were unequalled, and she 
has used them to a result calling for the highest praise...... We have no space to 
follow Miss Bacon in her charming descrip ion and stories of upper-class 
Japanese life, which she has seen so well. Wecan only say how charming they are.”’ 

QuEEN.—“ There are pages, nay, whole chapters, of the book that simply charm, 
re A book which I have read with quite unusual interest and pleasure.’’ 

MorninG Post.—** The book not only treats of much that has not before been 
generally known, but is written in a pleasing style.” 





At all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ZADOC PINE, and other Stories. 
By H. C. Bunner, Editor of N.Y. Puck, 

Spxctrator.—‘ There is much merit in these stories.’ 
Mornineé Post,—‘‘ Mr. Bunnerisa proficient in the art of writing short stories,” 
OBSERVER.—‘‘ The volume is full of life and humour.” 
AcapEmy.—‘‘‘ Zadoc Pine’ is in every way admirable.” 
BooksELLER.—“‘ ‘ Zadoc’ amuses, interests, astonishes.’ 
Booxman,—“ Bright and vigorous stories which deserve to be known.” 


24mo, tastefully bound, 2s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to WHIST. 
By Fisuer Ames (U.S.A.) 

Contents :—Formation of Table—Suit to Lead—Card to Lead—Second Hand— 
Third Hand—Getting Rid of Control and as ourth Hand—Play of 
Sequences—The Discard—Management of Trumps—In General—The Laws of 
Whist—Etiquette of Whist. 


London: GAY and BIRD, 27 King William Street, Strand. 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT the 


FIRST ELEVEN CHAPTERS of GENESIS, continued to 
the Death of Joseph. By the Rey. Epwarp HuntinaForD, D.C.L., 
late Fellow of New College, Oxfurd, Hon. Canon of Winchester, Crown 8vo, 
paper cover, price 23. 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 





136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


Dogma and the Church of England. 
By A. I. Fitzroy. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Extract from the Prevace :— My purpose is, after a preliminary sketch of 
the history of the English Church from the earliest times to 1800, to trace i 


the writings of her broad and liberal divines, from Sydney Smith to Edwin 
Hatch, the progress of the decay of dogma during the nineteenth century.” 


h This day is published. 
Boethius: an Essay. By Hvucu Fraser 


Stewart, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


The original Essay of which these pages are the development, won the Hul- 
sean Prize at Cambridge, 


This day is published. 


Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 


and the Holy Land. By F. R. OuipHant, B.A. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


This day is published. 


The Old and the New: English 


Country Life. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentleman—The Farmers 
—The Peasantry—The Eighteenth Century. By T. E Kessrt, M.A.. Author 
of “ Agricultural Labourers,” “ Essays in History and Politics,’ ‘ Life of 
Lord Beaconsfield,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5:. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO BLACKWOOD’S 


NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Handsomely bound in extra cloth, crown 8vo, price 33. 6d. each. 
Hurrish. By the Hon. Emmy Lawtess, 
Lady Baby. By Dororuea Guerarp. 


The Series also includes: 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By E. D. Gerard—The WATERS of 
HERCULES. By the Same.—SONS and DAUGHTERS. By Mrs, Oliphant.— 
FAIR to SEE. By L. W. M. Lockhart.—The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter 
Besant.—MINE is THINE. By L. W. M. Lockhart.—ALTIORA PETO, By 
Laurence Oliphant.—DOUBLES and QUITS. By L. W. M. Lockhart.—The 
BLACKSMITH of VOE. By Paul Cushing.—The DILEMMA. By the Author 
of “The Battle of Dorking.”—MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. By 
a Plain Woman.—PICCADILLY. B Laurence Oliphant. With Illustrations, 


*,* Others in preparation, 





By ‘‘A SON of the MARSHES.” 


¥ 
On Surrey Hills. By the Author of 
** Woodland, Moor, and Stream.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
‘*A series of the most entrancing glimpses into the life of a wilderness within 
an hour’s ride of London.” —Methodist Recorder. 
“The chapter devoted to ‘A Forest Fire’ is a masterpiece of literary 
draughtsmanship,”’—Anti-Jacobin, 


Il, 
Annals of a Fishing-Village. Edited 
by J. A. OwEN. With 7 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“The volume is altogether a delightful one.” —Graphic. 
“The book is nothing less than fascinating.” —Spectator. 
‘* As readable and enjoyable a little book as it is possible to imagine,”’ —N.B. 
Daily Mail, 





POPULAR EDITION, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Life, Letters, and Diaries of 


Sir Stafford Northcote, First Earl of 


Iddesleigh. By ANDREW LanG. With a Portrait, and View of Pynes. 

“A yery delightful book......For the excellence of the writing and delicacy of 
the character-drawing, surpasses anything of the kind that we have recently 
read.’’—Saturday Review, 

“A biography that must be studied by every historian of the nineteenth 
century, and one that will be read wherever the English language is spoken,” — 
Graphic. 








BOOKS ON FORESTRY. 


The Forester: a Practical Treatise on the 


Planting, Rearing, and General Management of Forest Trees. By JAMES 
Brown, LL.D., Inspector of, and Reporter on, Woods and Forests, Ontario ; 
assisted by his Son, Grorce E,. Brown. Fifth Edition, Enlarged and Im- 
proved, royal 8vo, with Engravings, 36s. 
“Tt is an authoritative guide, and a reference-book which no forester should be 
without.”—Land and Water, 
“Our one standard work on forest management.’’—Morning Post. 


The Practice of Forestry. By Curis- 
TOPHER Y, Micutk, Forester, Cullen, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


** A thoroughly practical and sensible work.’”’—Morning Post. 
‘This is a manual of practice of the very best kind,” —Field, 


The Larch: a Practical Treatise on its 


Culture and General Management. By the Same Author. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with an Introductory Chapter on the Larch Disease, crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece, 5s. 
“‘ Beyond'question the most complete, exhaustive, and trustworthy work with 
respect to this valuable tree that has yet been published in any language,.”— 
Scotsman, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA, 
An Account of the last English Mission to Abyssinia, by 
Mr. GERALD H. PORTAL, C.B., her Majesty's Consul- 
General at Zanzibar, is now ready at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries, with Portrait, Map, and numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 15s. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S NEW BOOK, 
LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN, of which 
publication has been postponed through preparing the American 
and Australian Editions, will be ready neat week at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, 6s. 











DARK DAYS in CHILE, 
The Personal Experiences and Adventures of Mr. M. H. 
HERVEY, Special Correspondent of the “ Times” during the 
recent Revolution in Chile, will be ready neat week at all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries, demy 8vo, with 15 Full-Page Illus- 


trations, 16s. 


Professor E. A. FREEMAN’S Article on ‘‘ DANGERS to the 
PEACE of EUROPE,” and “ENGLISH UNIVERSITY 
LIFE for WOMEN,” by Miss CLOUGH, Principal of 
Newnham College, are among the Contents of THE FORUM 
for NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. Publisher to the Jnvia Dffice. 


“THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON.” 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER 
By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 


Author of “ Julian Karslake’s Secret,” “ Philip Methuen,” &c. 











“T am desirous to bear m~ humble testimony to the great ability and high aim of the 
work.”—The Right Hon. W. E. GuapsTonE. 

“T find it exceedingly interesting, and like its high tone.”—Archdeacon Farrar. 

“ From first to last an exceptionally strong and beautiful story.”—Spectator. 


“ The best work of fiction I have read for months is ‘ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter.’ ” 
—Truth. 
“The story is at once beautiful and poignant.”— Westminster Review. 





FREDRICK WARNE and CO., London and New York. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Daintily Coloured SUND A Y Elegant Cloth 
Paper Boards, | e 


Extra, Gilt, 
3s. FOR THE YOUNG. | Bs. 


The New Volume contains 416 pages, illustrated with 250 Original Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE, T. PYM, HELEN MILES, &c. 
** Delightfully artistic. The young will be hard to ! the provision made for them here, and both they and 
p'ease if they do not like the letterpress.’ —Times. their parents may feel much indebted to Messrs. 
“In these days children require what is cheerful | Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. for this excellent 
and agreeable as well as serious, in order that Sunday | publication.’’—Queen, 
may not be puritanically grave and solemn. Such is “ Deservedly ua favourite.”—Saturday Review, 


SUNDAY, Weekly, 3d. SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 
DARTON’S “ HELPS FOR THE DAY OF REST.” 


Seeking and Finding. Designed with a view to promote Bible Reading. Printed 
on Superfine Paper with Ruled Lines. Illustrated by Helen Miles. Small 4to, 6d, 
The Ghildren of the Bible. Outline Illustrations by Helen Miles, for Colouring. 
mall 4to, 6d. 
Missing Words. Easy Bible Reference Work for Children. With several Illus- 


trations for Colouring, 6d. 

















THE NEW BABY ANNUAL, 


DARTON’S LEADING '- STRINGS. 
A Book for the Little Ones. 


Numerous Illustrations by Various Artists. 


In very large type and easy words, crown 4to, paper boards printed in colours, ls, 6d, 
Handsome cloth binding, 2s, 6d. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW NOVELS, 


MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of 
“The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c. 


3 vols. 8vo. 





“The wholesome odour of the brine pre- 
vails as usual in Mr. Clark Russell’s work. 
It is the fiercest aspect, not the insidious 
slumber of old ocean, that the master de- 
scribes so well in this new story. Ship- 
wreck and exposure, and danger from men 
crueller than the elements, are his themes. 
The strength of the story lies, of course, 
in the excellence of the studies of Nature. 
We need not multiply instances of a graphic 
power long since acknowledged. The book 
seems to us not inferior to any of the 
author’s work.”—<Athenzxum. 


“ Whoever begins will surely make an 
end, for the rush of incidents is so fast and 
furious, and the interest is so unbroken, 
that there is no stopping but from sheer 
exhaustion.” —Anti-Jacobin. 


“The story is told with the author’s 
wonted energy and dash, and displays as 
usual his perfect command of all manner 
of nautical terms.” —National Observer. 


“ A story of the most thrilling adventures 
from beginning to end. Distinguished by 
strength and finish. The work is one of 
exceptional interest.””—Scotsman. 





HOVENDEN, _V.C. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of “ The Plan of Campaign,” &c. 


3 vols. 





“Cleverly and even powerfully written.” 
—Scotsman. 





BY A NEW WRITER. 


E L S A: 
A Novel. 
By E. M‘(QUEEN GRAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“Interesting and well put together.”— 
Atheneum. 

“A very picturesque and interesting 
story. As good a tale as we have read for 
some time.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Gray is a writer of considerable 
humour. Would fill three volumes better 
than they often are filled.’—Saturday 
Review. 


“We cordially recommend this eminently 
readable fiction.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“‘ May not only be read with interest, but 
re-read with pleasure.”—Guardian. 

“Charming scenes, bright conversations, 
excellent studies of character.”—Anti- 
Jacobin. 

“ A book which is full of good things, and 
far beyond the average novel in cleverness, 
knowledge of life, and skilful delineation of 
character.” —Murray’s Magazine. 








and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


METHUEN & CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELLS’ BOOKS. 
AN ESSAY ON REASONING. 


By EDWARD T. DIXON, 
Author of “‘ The Foundations of Geometry.” 
Now ready, price 3s. 
(Cambridge: De1gHToN, BRL, and Co.) 


The LIBRARY of TRINITY COL- 
LEGE, CAMBRIDGE: its History and Contents. 
By the Rev. Roserr Sinxer, D.D., Librarian of 
the College, With Illustrative Views and Fac. 
similes, fcap. 4to, half-roan, 10s, 6d, net. 150 
Copies only, on hand-made paper, half-parchment, 
15s, net to Subscribers. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S ECONOMIC LIBRARY. 

RICARDO on the PRINCIPLES 
of POLITICAL ECONOMY and TAXATION, 
Edited, with Introductory Essays, Notes, Appen- 
dices, Bibliography, and Index, by E. C. K. 
GonneER, M.A., Laleeer on Economic Science, 
University College, Liverpool. . Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


VOLTAIRE’S TALES. Translated 
by R. B. Boswett, M.A. Vol. I., containing 
** Babouc,”” ** Zadig,’’ ‘‘ Plato’s Dream,” ‘* Can- 
dide,” ‘“‘L Ingénu,” and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME of BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY, 


COUNT GRAMMONT’S 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of CHARLES II. 
Together with the ‘ Boscobel Tracts,” including 
two not before published, &. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY. 


SELECTED ESSAYS of ARTHUR 
—— Translated by E, BELFORT 
AX, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES of BOHN’S HANDBOOKS of 
ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

Vol. IV—RUGBY FOOTBALL. By 
Harry Vassatt— ASSOCIATION 
FOOTBALL. By C. W. Atcocx.— 
BASEBALL. By Newton Cranz.— 
ROUNDERS, BOWLS, SKIT- 
TLES, QUOITS, &c. By J. M. 


WALKER and C. C. Morr. 


Vol. V—CYCLING & ATHLETICS. 
By H. Hewirt Grirrin—_SKATING. 
By Dovetas Apams. With 188 Illus- 
trations. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND 
TABLE GAMES, 


Small post 8vo, cloth, ls. each. 


"No wel!-rezulated club or country house should 
be without this useful series of books.’’— Globe. 

“All these handbooks are thoroughly trust- 
worthy.”—Yorkshire Post. 


BILLIARDS: the Art of Practical 
Billiards for Amateurs. With Chapters on 
POOL, PYRAMIDS, and SNOOKER. By Major- 
General A W. Drayson, F.R.A.S, Author of 
; Practicul Whist.’? With a Preface by W. J. 

EALL, 


CHESS. By Robert F. Green, 
Edtor of the Bretish Chess Magazine. With 47 
Illustrations, 


The TWO - MOVE CHESS 
——” By B. G. Laws. With numerous 
Specimens. 


DRAUGHTS and BACKGAM- 


MUN. By “ BERKELEY” 


REVERSI and GO-BANG. By 


‘* BERKELEY.” 


DOMINOES and SOLITAIRE. 


By ‘* BERKELEY.” 


WHIST. By Dr. William Pole, 
F,K.S., Author of “ The Philosophy of Whist,’’ &c. 


SOLO WHIST. By Robert F. 


GREEN, Editor of ‘‘ Chess. 


BEZIQUE and CRIBBAGE. By 


“ BERKELEY, 


ECARTE and EUCHRE. By 


“ BERKELEY, ” 


PIQUET and RUBICON PIQUET. 


By “ BERKELEY,” 


ROUND GAMES, including Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-un, Newmarket, Commerce, 
Pope J oan, Speculation, Spin, Snip-Snap-Snorum, 
Jig, Casino, My Bird Sings, Spoil-Five, and Loto. 
By Baxt:R WRay. 


SKAT. By Louis Diehl. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS, 


In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 36s. net, with 52 Illustrations, Coloured by Hand. 


The CRUIKSHANKIAN MOMUS. “Let Momus 


Rule the Day.” Pictorial Broadsides and Humorous Song-Headings. 52 Comic 
Designs to Popular Ballads. By the Turez CrurxsHanks, the elder Isaac, ROBERT, 
and the great Grorer. Coloured by Hand after the Originals. 

NOTE.—This Work will be found a most interesting Record, descriptive of the 
Humorous Side of Popular Topics current during the first half of the present century, 
the 52 Illustrations, all Coloured by Hand, showing the versatile genius of the great 
Caricaturists—Isaac, Robert, and George Cruikshank. 

*,.* Only 520 Copies, on Hand-made Paper, are printed for England and America, and 
the type distributed. Each Copy is Numbered. 





In 4 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price £4 4s. net, with 40 IMustrations, Coloured by Hand. 


The HUMOURIST: a Collection of Entertaining 
Tales, Anecdotes, Epigrams, &c. With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
Coloured by Hand after the Originals. 

NOTE.—This is a New Edition, printed on Hand-made Paper, with the 40 Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank beautifully Coloured by Hand, of a Work which has been for 
many years most difficult to be found, and then at a very high price. 

*,* Only 260 Copies, on Hand-made Paper, are printed, and the type distributed. 
Each Copy is Numbered. —_—_—_—— 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, price 21s. net. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of GEORGE FAR- 
QUHAR. Edited, with Life and Notes, by Atex. CHartes Ewa .p, F.S.A., Author 
of “Stories from the State Papers,” &c, 

NOTE.—George Farquhar is acknowledged as one of the most brilliant Comic Dramatists 
of his age, his Plays having been written at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century. 
This New and Limited Edition, with Notes and Memoir of the Author, the Publisher 
hopes will be of service to students of the literature of this period. 

*,* Only 520 Copies are printed for England and America, and the type is distributed. 
Each Copy is Numbered. —_ 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 25s. net, with 33 Illustrations, Coloured by Hand. 


The REMINISCENCES and RECOLLECTIONS 
of CAPTAIN GRONOW: being Anecdotes of the Camp, Court, Clubs, and Society, 
1810-60. With Portrait and 32 Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. By 
JosEPH GreGO. Coloured by Hand. 

NOTE.—To this New Edition, in demy 8vo, of these well-known Memoirs of Captain 

Gronow, have been added 8 additional Illustrations, making 33 in all, and each Coloured 

by Hand. ——_ 


In 1 vol. royal 4to, cloth, price 21s. net, with Illuminated Frontispiece. 


LAST WORDS on the HISTORY of the 
TITLE-PAGE. With Notes on some Colophons, and 27 Fac-similes of Title-Pages. 
By ALFRED W. PoLuarp. 

NOTE.—This Work will be found of great interest to Book-Collectors and all interested 
in the Early History of Printing. The Illuminated Frontispiece is a Fac-simile (slightly 
reduced) of the First Page of the famous Mazarin Bible so many have heard of, but 
few may have seen. 

*,* Only 260 Copies are printed, on Hand-made Paper, for England and America, and 
the type is distributed. Each Copy is Numbered. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net, with 12 Illustrations, Coloured by Hand. 


NOTITIA VENATICA; a Treatise on Fox- 
Hunting, embracing the General Management of Hounds, &c. By Roserr T. 
Vrner. A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by Witu1am C. A. Buew. 
With 12 Illustrations by Henry Alken and others, Coloured by Hand. 

NOTE.—This is a New Edition of Mr. Vyner’s well-known Treatise on Fox-Hunting, 
with the admirable Illustrations by the late Henry Alken, all Coloured by Hand. The 
Work has been thoroughly revised and corrected, and voluminous Anecdotes and Notes 
of much interest added, by Mr. William C. A. Blew. 


In royal folio, handsomely bound, with 50 Plates, representing 250 Water-Colour 
Subjects after the Originals, price £8 8s. net. 


The SOFT PORCELAIN of SEVRES. With an 


Historical Introduction by Epouarp GARNIER. 
NOTE.—Great artistic skill, delicacy of drawing and colouring, have been displayed 
in the production of these costly rarities, the originals of which are only to be found in 
the private collection of the wealthy connoisseur both in England and on the Continent. 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM 
STIRLING-MAXWELL, BART. 


In 6 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price £6 6s. net. Also a few copies printed on Large 
Paper, with the initial letters and rules in red. 


ANNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. 4 vols. 
The CLOISTER LIFE of the EMPEROR 


CHARLES the FIFTH. 1 vol. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS and ADDRESSES ; 


also BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE and BIBLIOGRAPHY. 1 vol. 


Edited with the Author’s latest Additions, Corrections, and Annotations, and Illus- 
trated by the Original Wood-Blocks, Steel-Engravings, and additional Mezzotint 
Engravings, from subjects selected by the Author. 

In all 106 Illustrations in the 6 volumes, 


THIRD EDITION, dedicated to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
In 6 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth, with 394 Plates, Coloured by Hand, price £4 10s. net. 


MORRIS’S HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


The PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: a Dark 


Chapter of Russian History. enna wane the ee of DANILEVSKI, 
With Engraved Plates, 8vo ... 10s. 6d. 
“This very remarkable book...... fact cease ink fiction. ‘Iti is well known 
that a mysterious ‘ Pretender,’ in the person of a young girl who called herself 
the Princess Tarakanova, shone from 1760 till 1776. The story is a fit subject for 
@ novelist’s pen, especially such a terse and vigorous peu as Danilevski’s. The 
details of the fate of the unhappy lady were “obtained from authentic official 
documents.” —Queen. 


The BROWNING CYCLOPADIA. By Dr. 


Epwarp Berpor. Very thick large crown 8vo (about 700 pp.) ... 10s. 6d. 
*,* This, the most important and most generally useful Browning work hitherto 
published, is at length almost ready, and will be issued in November. 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By 


THos. A. TURNER, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic, Pro- 
fusely Illustrated with Plates and Wovdcuts in the Text, thick ne Oe has 
ortly. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


Pre Christian, Christian, and Philosophic. A Series of Essays by Eminent 

Specialists, Second Edition, entirely Revised and named — 

containing more than Twenty Additional Articles, 8vo "TSI A 
ort y. 


UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS of THOMAS 


DE QUINCEY. Witha Pre‘ace and Annotations by — —_ ha: and 
Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols, crown 8yo, each a 3s. 6d. 


NAVAL WARFARE of the FUTURE. 


By THomas Waraker, LL.D... oe 
*,* Calls attention to the existing eusittelasiney: state of shen, sadiaia bi 
advantages possessed by England and the dangers by which she is threatened, 
and examines the policy and legal aspects of changes in the conduct of warfare. 


The WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet. 


New Edition (the Sixth) of this most successful novel of the Year 
“*Surpasses in psychological insight any Eaglish novel published since = 
death of George Eliot.” —Canon MacCout, in the Contemporary Review. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


DR. and MRS. GOLD: an Episode in the 


Life of a Cause. By Epiru A. BARNETT 
“ This charming novel has a plot strong and powertd, “ond ‘the interest of i 
exciting story is well sustained to the end.”—Newcastle Chronicle, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 


The CONDITION of LABOUR: a Reply to 


the Papal Fneyclical on Labour. st Henry GEorcGe. With anne con- 
taining the Encyclical Letter ... 5 ose . 6d. 
“[Socran SCIENCE Png 


*,* The most powerful presentation of the Single-Tax argument, from the 
moral side, ever put forward, embodying a restatement, brought down to date, 
-of the chief points of the Author's famous “ Progress and Poverty.” 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


Each 3s. 6d. 


1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. 


HerBERT W. Mackin, B.A., late Hon. Sec. Camb. Univ. Assoc. 
of Brass-Collectors. Fully Illustrated. Second Edition. 


2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By 


Professor F. E. Hutme, F.S.A., of King’s College. 113 Illustrations. 


3. HERALDRY. By Professor Hulme. 194 


Illustrations. 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 
Each with Portrait, 2s. 64. 
DANTE and HIS IDEAL. By Herbert 


Barnes, M.R.A.S. 


. BROWNING’S MESSAGE to HIS TIME. 


By Dr. E. BERDOE. 


IBSEN. By the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 


[Next week. 


GOETHE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 


oo ee 


[Shortly, 
5. DANTE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
[Shortly. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, 4to, 21s. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUI.- 


TIES, MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERATURE, and ART. Adapted 
from the Work of Professor SEYFFERT by HENRY Nerrursutr, J M.A., Pro- 
‘fessor of Latin Literature in the University of Oxford; and J. E . SANDYS, 
Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 500 Illustrations, 
double columns. Second Edition, with the addition of an exhaustive SUB- 
JECTS INDEX and an INDEX of the ILLUSFRATIONS, 
The Times says:—‘‘ At once more concise and more comprehensive than the 
well-known ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ which has so long held 
the field in this country. Its scholarly execution and its copious illustrations 


gender it a formidable rival.” 
HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS of 


creed By ee JamES Burney, F.R.S. 400 pp. and 2 Maps, er 
met ... saa aa 


" [sraxparD AvTHoRS Selmar 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST, 


The MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN and AVA. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872- 


1878. Extracts from Home Letters written while Lord Dufferin was 
Governor-General. Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 





Mrs. WOODS. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH: a New 


Novel, By Maraaret L. Woops, Author of ‘‘ A Village Tragedy,” &c, 3 

vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
“* A story of unpretentious excellence, It is no light praise to say that Mrz, 
Woods has steeped herself in the spirit a3 well as in the recorded facts of her 
chosen theme, until her romance of the ill-fated Vanessa is instinct with true 
illusion and imagination...... Only Scott amongst the many biographers of Swift 
affects the mind of a reader with so strong a conv.ction that he has the actail 
= gt one, if not both of the actual women, Stella and Vanessa, before him,” 
—Athenzum, 





Rev. CHARLES GORE. 


The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1891: 
The INCARNATION of the SON of GOD. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Commander H. BERKELEY, R.N. 


JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern 


Impressions of Western Men and Manners, as contained in the Oorrespor- 
dence of Tokiwara and Yashiri. Edited by Commander Hastis¢s BEREELLY, 
R.N. Post 8vo, 6s. 











Mrs. NEWMAN. 


BEGUN in JEST: a New Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Her Will and Her Way,” &c. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 3is. 6d, 





Mr. EDWARD WHYMPER. 


HOW to USE the ANEROID 


BAROMETER. With Tables. Medium 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Professor E. B. TYLOR. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE: 


Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, 
Language, Art, and Science. By E. B. Tytor, Keeper of the Museum, 
Oxford. Third Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. 








BRUGSCH.BEY. 


EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS. 


A History derived entirely from the Monuments, A New Edition, Con- 
densed and thoroughly Revised, by M. Bropricx, With Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 18s, 





Sir MONIER WILLIAMS, K.C.LE. 


BRAHMANISM and HINDUISM; 


or, Religious Thought and Life in India, Fourth Edition, Enlarged and 
Improved, with Portrait, 8vo, 18s. 





Rev. CHARLES GORE. 


LUX MUNDI. A Cheaper Edition. 


A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation, By Various Writers. 
Fifteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. 





Dr. SAMUEL SMILES, 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthro- 


ist. By SamueL Suites, LL.D., Author of ‘The Lives of the Engineers,” 
c. Post 8vo, 





Mr. WILFRED J. CRIPPS, C.B. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Eccle- 


siastical, Decorative, and Domestic. Fourth Revised Edition, Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 21s. 





Mrs. BISHOP. 


JOURNEYS in PERSIA and 


KURDISTAN. With a Summer in the Upper Karun Region, and a 
Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs, Maps and 60 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8v0. 





Rev. JOHN JULIAN. 


A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY: 


the Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, 
with special reference to those contained in the Hymn-Books of English 
Speaking Countries. 1,600 pp. medium 8vo. 





EGYPT and the NILE, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 


EGYPT. Thoroughly Revised, with an Account of the Gizeh Museum, ke 
Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60S LIST. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 
ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. In Usum Laicorum, By J. A. FroupE. 8vo, 163, 


“The central points of this supplementry volume and of the author’s argu- 
ments are the real characters and motives of Henry and Queen Catherine...... Since 
he last wrote, researches in foreign archives, and notably the examination of 
the correspondence of the Imperial Ambassadors in England, have thown fresh 
light on the subject.”—Times. 


COMPLETION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By Samurn Rawson Garpiner, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. III: 
1647-1649, With 8 Maps, and Index to the complete Work, 8vo, 28s. 


SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 


SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 


M.A., K.0.1.E. With 42 Full-Page Plates and 29 Illustrations in the Text, 
8vo, 21s. 

“ This book is one of the mest agreeable that any traveller has ever written about 
any country. It is one of the most entertaining descriptions of the domestic and 
social habits of a foreign people, aboundirg in anecdotes and personal observations 
flavoured with playful, kindly humour.”—Illustrated London News. 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes in 


the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s. 

“A wo:k of great interest...... Dealing with the life and reign of Nero, the 
author shows us the early progress of Christianity...... The story will help all to 
realise the almost unspeakable horrors of life in Imperial Rome, and to marvel 
less at the influence Christianity gained amongst the nobler spirits in the Rome 
of Nero’s reign.”’—Record, 


POEMS. By William Edward Hartpole 


Lecxy. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
*,* 113 Copies have been printed on Large Paper, applications for which must 
be made to the Booksellers, 
“Everybody who cares for serious literature will wish to see this volume, and 
every such person will be glad to have seen it,’”’—RicHarD GARNETT, LL.D., in 
the Illustrated London News, 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. By H. Morse STEPHENS, Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 3 vols. 
Vol. II., 18s. 
“Mr. Morse Stephens may well claim to have brought much to light which 
Carlyle left dark, and to have illuminated it with a steady radiance of his own.”’ 
—Times. 


WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW 


ZEALAND ALPS. By Grorce Epwarp MANNERING, Member of the New 
Zealand Alpine Club. With 18 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, 
royal 8vo, 123. 6d. 
““Mr, Mannering writes with a genuine love of mountain scenery, and has 
explored his chosen field with a zeal which will command the sympathy of all 
brothers in the craft.’’—Times, 


ANGLING SKETCHES. By Andrew Lang. 


bag 20 Illustrations (3 Etchings) by W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Crown 8vo, 
8. 6d. 


“Mr. Lang writes better about angling than most masters of the craft, and 
takes high rank in a branch of literature which has enlisted many a graceful pen, 
No writer of our day combines so gracefully and withal so genially as Mr. Lang 
the better qualities of the scholar, the man of letters, the student of folk-lore, the 
sportsman, and the humorist.”—Times. 


ABOUT CEYLON and BORNEO: being an 


Account of Two Visits to Ceylon, One to Borneo, and How we Fell Out on 
our Homeward Journey. By WaLTEeR J. CLuTtTerBucK, F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘‘ The Skipper in Arctic Seas,’”’ and Joint Author of ‘‘ Three in Norway” 
and ‘* B.C. 1887.” With 47 Illustrations and 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


_ “Mr, Clutterbuck cannot write a dull book about anything......The passing 
impressions of travel, the grotesque incongruities, the little touches of character 
which strike an observant eye and excite a quick sense of humour, are what he 
looks for ; andin his latest book he has not failed to gather an entertaining 
collection of the material in which his soul—and his reader’s soul—delights.” 


~—Anti-Jacobin, 
NEW BOOK BY DR. MASON. 


The RELATION of CONFIRMATION to 


BAPTISM. A Study in the History of Doctrine. By ArTHuR JAMES 
Mason, D.D, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
“The Faith of the Gospel.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [In a few days, 


The SON. By the Rev. T. Mozley, M.A., 


formerly Fellow of Oriel, Author of ‘The Word,’’ ‘“* Reminiscences,” &c. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 
Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,’”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 


. ‘The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant 
interest and movement throughout; it is, in fact, a well-told story by a clever 
writer,”—Athenzum, 


The BRETHREN of MOUNT ATLAS: being 
the First Part of an African Theosophical Story. By Hueu E, M.STurFIexp, 


F.R.G.8., Author of * El Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Marocco,” 
Crown 8yo, 6s, 


WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEET. 


Rare ALFRED Batpwin, Author of “ The Story of a Marriage.” Crown 
, 63, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE. 
The SECOND EDITION of 
Mrs. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S Narrative of 
her ESCAPE from the Scene of the recent 
MUTINY in MANIPUR is now ready, 
in demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 





A NEW VOLUME of ROAD-TRAVEL. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG-CART: 


from London to St. Davids and Back. By James Joun Hissey, Author of 
‘*A Tour in a Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“The more readers Mr, Hissey finds, the more people there will be to confess 
that a journey by road through England can be one of the most enjoyable of 
things. It is certainly enjoyable in Mr. Hissey’s pages, interrupted as those 
— so ———- are by graphic woodcuts prepared from drawings by the 
author.”— ee 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR;; or, Rambles on Foot through 


the Black Forest. By CuartotTe EK. L. Rippet1, Author of “George Geith 
of Fen Court.” Large crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


By M. LAVISSE. 


The YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


From the French of Ernest Lavisse. By STEPHEN SimEON. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
** An important work which may be studied side by side with Carlyle’s.””°— Times, 
** A brilliant historical study marked by much literary ability.”—Gl obe. 


**Mr. Simeon has done his work so admirably that he does not allow the 
reader to realise the foreign origin of the Consequently one feels none of 
= vague distaste which is so commonly produced by translations,”—Vanity 

ar, 


By the Rev. C. H. COPE. 


CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A.: a Life 


Record. By his Son, the Rev. CHaRLES Henry Cope, M.A, Wijh Portrait 
and Fac-simile Reproductions, demy 8vo, 16s, 


** The genial artist had an excellent memory for bey sayings and curious 


types of character, and some entertaining stories will be found in the book,” — 
St. James’s Gazette. 


By the Hon. Mrs. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an Account of a 


Visit to Canada, By Frances E. 0. Moncx. Demy 8vo, lds, 
“A capital book. Some of the stories are excellent.”—Observer, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “ NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Heoror Mator. 2 vols. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By Karnarine Lge 


(Mrs, Jenner). 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of ““MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC.” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Nornis. 


3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “UNDER A OHARM,” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner. 3 vols- 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & COS PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW WORK BY ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 


On November 26th, 


THE JOCKEY CLUB 


crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AND ITS FOUNDERS. 


By ROBERT BLACK, M.A., Author of “ Horse-racing in France.” 





NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE 


NEW RECTOR. 
Author of ‘*The House of the Wolf,” &c. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, | 
2 vols. post 8vo. | 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR | 
6s. NOVELS. | 
On November 26th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R. E. Forrrst, Author of “ The Touchstone of Peril.” 


NEW GRUB STREET. By George Gissing, 


Author of “ Demos,” “* Thyrza,” “‘ A Life’s Morning,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tellet, 


Author of ‘* The Outcasts,” &. Crown 8vo, 63, 





On November 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 102.—THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 


containing :—‘‘ THE New Rector.” By the Author of ‘The House of the 
Wolf.” Chaps. 22-26.—* Tue MISTLETOE Boveu.’’— THE CANDIDATE.” — 
“ Mup.’’—* A GLIMPSE OF Asia Mrnor.’’—‘‘ THE WHITE Company.” By A. 
Conan Doyle, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke.’ Chaps. 36-38. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


At all the Librarie:, in 3 vo's. post 8vo, 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of * Micah Clarke,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8ve. 


“The hook is a good book, and will b> devoured with eagerness by all healthy. 
minded Britons who love adventure.’’—Siturday Review. 





New Work by Professor N. 8. Shaler. 
On November 26th, crown 8vo, 63, 


NATURE and MAN in AMERICA. By N. 


S. SHauer, Professor of Geology in Harvard University, Author of “ As ‘ 
of the Karth,’’ &c, “ _— 
New Edition of Gervinus’ Shakespeare Commentaries. 

In a few days, FIFTH EDITIN, 8vo, 14s, 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By 


Dr. G. G. G¥RviNus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the 
Author’s superintendence, by F, K, BuNNETT. With a Preface by F. J. 
FURNIVALL 
New Volume of Smith, Elder, and Co.’s Popular 2s. 6d. Series. 
On November 25th, feap. 8vo, limp green cluth, or cloth bo-rds, gilt top, 2s, 6d, 


FALLING IN LOVE; with other Essays 


treating of some more exact Sciences. By Grant ALLEN, 





Henry Lewes. Fourth Edition, with Portrait, 


being the Notes of a Nataralist. Elitei by J. A. 


The LIFE and LETTEES of ROBERT | The LIFE of GOETHE. By George ; WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: 
| 


BROWNING. By Mrs. SuTHERLAND ORR. With 


Portrait, and Steel Engraving of Mr. Browning's | 8vo, 164, 


Study in De Vere Gardens. Second Edition, ENGLISH PROSE: Its Elements, 


crown 8yvo, 12. 64. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY | 
of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 2 
First and Second Series, Crown 8vo, 3:.63.each.| RENAISSANCE in 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL | 
WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. First and | 
Second Series, crown Svo, 3s. 61. each. | 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By) 
LESLIE STFPHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits, Fifth 
Edition, large crown 8vo, 12s. €d. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT | 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lxsuie 


H.story, aud Usage. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: anEssay| — BY,20ux Ag 


upon Ethical Theory, as Moditied by the Doctrine 
of Evolution. By LesLiE STEPHEN. Demy 8vo, | The GAMEKEEPER at HOME. By 
16s, | RICHARD Ji&FFRIES. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s, 


Rector of Swanswick, Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Oxford, &. 8vo, L6s, 


AppinaTon Symonps.—AGE of the D&SPOT:. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16:.—The REVIVAL 

of LEARNING. Second on aay 8vo, TANTLER’ 

—The FINE ARTS. Second Elition, demy 8vo, ; y 

16s.—The CATHOLIC REACTION, R’S S181 ER, ad OTHER 

Parts, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 323. 

| SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS | ‘DW 
in the ENGLISH DRAMA. By Joun Apprxe- | 3s. 61. 

TON Symoyps. Demy 8vo, l€s. 


StrpHEN, Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. 


By JoHN ADDINGTON SymonDs. Second Edition, 


OwEN. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


LIE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By 
his Brother-in-Law, GEorG« OC. Boseas, Editor 
of ** Notes anl Jottings from Animal. Life,” 
With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 6, 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from 
ANIMAL LIFr. By the late Frang Bucx3anp. 
With I lustrations, crown 8vo, 53. ; gilt edges, 6:, 


ITALY. By John 


| 
| 
By Joun Karte, M.4,, | 
| 
| 
| 


In Two |  UNTRULHEUL STORIES: being @ Collection 
| of Pieves writteu for Public Readiog. By 
Epwa'p F, Tcerner. Third Ejition, crown 8vo, 


T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces 
fur Pubic Roaiing, By Epwarp F, Turner, 
F.fth Edition, 8vo, 33. 64. 

MORE T LEAVES: a Collection of 
Pieces for Puble Reading. By Epwarp F, 
TURNER. Crown 8yo, 4:. 6d. 





The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. Vols, I. to XXVIII. (ABBADIE—INGLETHORP). Ro_al 8vo, prive 153, each net, in cloth; or in 


half-morocco, marbled edges, 202. each net. 


*.* Volume XXIX. will be published on December 23rd, and the subsequent Volumes at Intervals of Three Months. 





ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. Uniform | 


Edition, 16 vols. crown &vo, bound in Sets, £4; or the Volumes bound | 
separately, 5:.each. This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. Browning at 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 
Also Mr. Browning’s last Voluwe, ASOLANDO: Fancies and F: cts. 
Eighth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5°. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 


POETIOAL WORKS, UNIFOKM EDITION, in 6 vols, small crown 8vo, 
5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different 
periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 
*,* Vol. VI.—AURORA LEIGH can also ke bad bound and letiered as a. 
separate Volume. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition, each Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page, 10 vols. large 
crown 8vo, 6s. each, 

ConTENTS :—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and 

a Young Privce—To Esther, &c.—Bluebeard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth ; 

Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulham Lawn | 


—Miss Williamson’s Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. | 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 83 vols. 


crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. each, 
ConTENTS :—Friends in Council, lst Series—Fr‘ends in Council, 2nd Series— | 
Companions of My Solitude: Essays written during the intervals of business : 
an Essay on Organisation in Daily Life. | 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The 


STANDARD EDITION, 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This Edition 
contains some of Mr. Thackeray s W.itings nut before collected, with many 
additional Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The 


LIBRARY EDITION, 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
£9; or half-russia, marbled edgés, £1313s. With Illustrations by the Author, 
Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. The Volumes are sold separately, in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The 
POPULAR EDITION, 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 
s-arlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; and in half-morocco, gilt, £510s. The Volumes 
are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The 
CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 26 vols. bound in cloth, £4 Ls.; oF 
handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8 8s, Tle Volumes are sold separately, 
in cloth, 3s. 6d, each: 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The 


POCKET EDITION, 27 vols. in handsome Ebonised Case, £2 12s. 6d. The 
Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s, 6d, eac 
or in paper cover, ls each. 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post-free on application. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


ED 
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Lonvon: Printed by Joun CampseLt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Connty of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 21st, 1891. 
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